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A BROCHURE OF 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


ase KETCHES of old Home Folks 
that disclose the character and 
traditions of an Anglo-Saxon Com- 
munity in Colonial times. 


g NCORPORATED in this volume 
is a map of The Olde Towne by 
Pearson Greaves, together with 
photographs by Lauren L. McMaster 
of houses built between 1740 and 
1800, churches, schools and other 
public buildings. The cover design 
and drawings were done by John 
J. Leiss. 
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THE SOUL OF THE OLDE TOWNE: 
The Presbyterian Church of Westfield, founded 1720. The first church, of 
logs, stood on Elizabethtown Road, (Benson Place). The present stately edifice 
(1862) is the third to be erected "opposite the green". The Ravch 


utionary 
Church (1735-1802), where the Rev. Benjamin Woodruff preached for forty-five 
years, probably stood just below the cemetery, on Mountain Avenue. Its 


successor (cover design), stood on or near the foundation of the present church. 


A WORD IN PASSING 


JS N THE preparation of these Tales of The Olde Towne, the author. 


obtained helpful information from the following reference books, in 
the Public Library: Hetfield’s History of Elizabethtown; Rev. N. W. 


Cadwell’s History of Westfield in Ricord’s History of Union County; | 


Charles A. Philhower’s History of Westfield in Honeyman’s History of 
Union County. Clayton’s History of Union and Middlesex Counties was 
lent by Mrs. Edward Mosher; and a geneology of The Downer Family 
by David R. Downer was lent by Mrs. Harriet Osborn Ten Eyck. 

The author desires particularly to thank Mr. Pearson Greaves for his 


generous assistance in editing the legends of the old houses reproduced | 


in these pages and in preparing the Scroll of Pioneers. Mr. Greaves was 
four years old when his parents, the Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Greaves, 
came to live in Westfield, and his recollections of the town, as it looked 
shortly after the Civil War, when most of the old houses were standing, 
are enhanced by his sound knowledge of its early history. After years 
of conscientious investigation, he has compiled what probably is the 
only chronology of the colonial families of this locality. As all of the 
deeds to old town properties were destroyed when the Essex County 
Court House was badly damaged by fire, in 1793, his work is of in- 
estimable value to students and collectors of Westfieldana.. In acknowl- 
edging the limitations of authorship, it thus becomes a pleasure to 
record that a biographical survey, such as this brochure has grown to be, 
could not have been written without the information at Mr. Greaves’ 


disposal. RVH 
Westfield, N. J. October 22, 1937 
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"THESE, ALSO, ARE HALLOWED PLACES" 





|. Historic Springfield Presbyterian Church, built 1794. In the old church, destroyed by the 

British in the Battle of Springfield, the Rev. James Caldwell tore up the hymnbooks with the command 

"Now, put Watts into 'em, boys". The first church was built of logs in 1747. 2. The Baptist Church 

of Scotch Plains, founded 1747. The beautiful brick church, of Gothic Design, is the fourth erected 

(1871) on this plot. 3. The burial ground adjoining was first called "God's Acre". 4. Baptist Parsonage. 

The brick part was built in 1787, on what was originally the farm of William Darby, the pioneer. He 
gave the property, including the church and burial ground. 
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THE STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD— 


HAyecnturh. N. J. dates from the land allotments of March 5th, 
1700. The West Fields of Elizabeth Town was a distinct community in 
1703. The Township included all the fields directly west of Elizabeth 
Town Borough, being part of Piscataway (in Middlesex County), Turkey 
(New Providence), Plainfield, Scotch Plains, Cranford, Clark and Bae 
of Rahway. 

West Fields was in the Borough of Elizabeth Town until set off as a 
township by an act of the state legislature in 1794. Rahway became a 
separate township at the same time. 

Plainfield was set off from West Fields in 1847; Cranford in 1870; 
Scotch Plains in 1877; Mountainside in 1895. The last two municipalities 
included the historic settlements of Willow Grove, Locust Grove, 
Branch Mills and Baltusrol, established by founders of The Olde Towne. 
(See Map, opposite last page.) 

Westfield continued to be a part of Essex County until 1857, when 
Union County was formed, with Elizabeth as the county seat. 

Westfield changed its form of government from a township to a town 
in 1903. 


The area of the present town is 6.9 square miles, which is less than 
half its size in 1877. 


POPULATION OF WESTFIELD 
The Olde Towne 


1832 . . 4 . : : , ; 2,492 

1844 . AT Se : } 3,150 

The Township (inclading Mountainside) 

1882 . ; : \ ; ; 875 

1890 . : ; , : 2,739 

Township aaa Koay (Present area ) 

ROOTES Ai Paap ene vic i tio, tan, bate OLD 

POTOMAC Htiibeea yee fyrrekes 66.420 

1920 . ; f } : ; : ; 9,063 

1930 . : , ; . 15,801 

1937 (Estimated) ® . 18,000 
Total Valuation, real and personal property ( Pe $33,955,064.00 
Total Town Budget. . 5 1,286,910.25 
Tax Rate per $100. vail detloha STS E Yes eT et 0th, 3.80 
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Home of Squire John Ross (1716-1798) the pioneer, on Elizabeth Avenue. He came here from 

Elizabethtown about 1740. Gideon Ross, country squire and leading citizen, was born and died in 

the house. His daughter, Cornelia, married Chauncey B. Ripley, a teacher and lawyer, well-known 
for his life-long interest in the local public schools. 
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"Aunt'' Phoebe Ross, 95 years old, before the door of her home on the north side of Broad Street 
e was the daughter of Abner Miller, son of John Miller, pioneer, and 


(east of Prospect Street). S 
widow of Ichabod, grandson of Squire John Ross. Ichabod Ross lived on Jerusalem Road, near 
the present Dudley Avenue. 
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Scroll of the Pioneers 
“Who Srttlea in Westfield Hefore 1¢a0 

























JAMES BADGLEY JOHN LAMBERT 
JOHN BADGLEY BENJAMIN LITTELL 
HENRY BAKER CORNELIUS LUDLAW 
NATHANIEL BAKER OBADIAH LUDLAW 
ANDREW BRIANT EPHRAIM MARSH 
JACOB BROOKS JONATHAN MARSH 
PHILIP BROOKS JOSHUA MARSH 

DAVID CLARK JOHN MEEKER 

CAPT. CHAS. CLARK REV. BENJAMIN MILLER 
HENRY CLARK JOHN MILLER 
WILLIAM CLARK | SAMUEL MILLER 

JOHN CLARK MR. WILLIAM MILLER 
GARDNER CONNET JOHN MILLS 

JOHN CORY JOSEPH MILLS 

JOSEPH CORY DANIEL PIERSON 

MR. JOHN CRANE, Jr. DAVID PIERSON 

MR. JONATHAN CRANE WILLIAM PIERSON 
ANDREW CRAIG JONATHAN OSBORN 
NATHANIEL CRANE DAVID ROSS 

DEACON WILLIAM DARBY MR. JOHN ROSS 

JOHN DAVIS JOHN SCUDDER 
HENRY DEMONEY CAPT. JOHN SCUDDER 
MR. JOHN DENMAN JOHN SHOTWELL 
SAMUEL DOWNER THOMAS SQUIER 

JOHN DUNHAM RECOMPENCE STANBERY, Eso. 
ISAAC FRAZEE ELIJAH STITES 
RICHARD FRENCH MR. NATHANIEL SWAN 
ZEBULON GENNINGS MILES WILLIAMS 

ISAAC HENDRICKS THOMAS WILLIS 

JOHN HIGH JONATHAN WOODRUFF 
SAMUEL HINDS JOHN WOODRUFF 

REV. NATHANIEL HUBBELL DEACON SAMUEL WOODRUFF - 
ISAAC JEWELL JOHN ROBINSON 
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INDIAN LORE 
AND LEGEND 


Vsdos the Dutch settled in Eliza- 


beth Town, in 1646, there were about 1200 
Indians in eastern Sheyichbi (New Jersey), 
“from the falls of Trenton to Newark Bay.” 
They were Unami, a sub-tribe of the Lenni- 
Lenape nation, and spoke a dialect of that 
language. The Dutch called them “Wawi- 
tans’ —Raritans. Most of them lived along 
the shores of the river which now bears 
their name. There were colonies of them 
also at Ash Swamp, a large tract east of Wil- 
low Grove Road, and on the Normahiggan 
(Rahway River) from Branch Mills to 
Crane’s Ford and beyond. They were fisher- 
men. They dressed in “deer skins and 
blankets, thrown loosely about them, and 
coats made of turkey feathers.’ And their 
“wickoms’’ were made of green hickory sap- 
lings bent to form an arched roof. Their 
totum was a turtle-—Poke-Koo-Un-Go, the 
crawler—and their God was Manitou. 

An early settler, Jacob French, is quoted 
as saying that they had great faith in their 
supreme God. When they went away, they 
placed a pestle against the outside of the 
wickom to show that there was no one at 
home. Thus the home became sacred and, 
they believed, none dare enter it. It was a 
custom in colonial times to leave large 
quantities of goods in houses protected only 
- in this way. 

The Dutch describe the Raritans as “loyal 
to friends and treacherous to the last degree 
to their enemies.’ The Scotch, who came 
later, said that they were ‘‘really serviceable 
and advantageous to the settlers, not only in 
hunting and taking the Deer and other wild 
Creatures and in catching Fish and Fowl fit 
for food in their season, but in killing and 
destroying Bears, Wolves, Foxes and other 
Vermine, whose furs they bring to the English 
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and sell at less price than the value of time 
that people must spend to take them.” 

The Dutch were cruel. They bargained 
with the Indians, who first trusted, then 
feared and hated them. The Dutch soldiers 
stole livestock from the settlers, charged the 
Indians with the crimes and murdered them 
wantonly. The Quakers (1683) lived at 
peace with them, but their rule was short- 
lived. The Scotch, under Governor Lord Neil 
Campbell, sought to “exterminate every In- 
dian in the providence’, and the Indians 
wanted “‘to drive the Scotch into the sea.” 

It is said that a settler living near Branch 
Mills stole a papoose from the wickom while 
the squaw was away and set it adrift on a 
strip of bark on the Rahway River. Hours 
afterwards the frantic mother found the life- 
less body floating in the stream. 

The Indians retaliated in savage fashion, 
making raids upon the settlers of Staten 
Island and Elizabeth Town, killing women 
and children whenever they found them 
alone and unprotected. But their doom was 
sealed. The white man brought not only new 
weapons of warfare, but strange and terrible 
diseases. If the bewildered Indian escaped 
the bullets, he fell an easy prey to smallpox 
and tuberculosis. Appeals to the great Mani- 
tou were of no avail. The potions and in- 
cantations of the Medicine Man brought no 
relief. “Two of them die’, said one of the 
tribe, ‘‘to every christian that comes here.” 

The Raritans made their last stand against 
the settlers near Richard French’s farm on 
the road to Springfield, beyond Branch 
Mills. After that, it is thought most of them 
were drawn by the Iroquois to the French 
War in Canada and never returned in great 
numbers to this region. A few remained at 
Branch Mills; some still lingered near their 
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old haunts at Willow Grove; others were 
held in servitude. Evidences of Indian burial 
grounds are to be found in these localities, 
and many of their stone weapons and uten- 
sils are owned by descendants of settlers. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
only the remnants of a yanquished race sur- 
vived in these parts. It is an historic fact that 
“the Delawares relinquished their entire 
claims to land in New Jersey” in 1758, re- 
serving only the right ‘‘to fish in rivers and 
bays south of the Raritan and hunt unin- 
closed lands.’’ Less than a century later, in 
1832, they sold all their fishing rights for 
$2000. The sale was confirmed by the state 
legislature and the agreement signed by 
“Bartholomew S. Colvin, in behalf of him- 
self and Red Brethren.” There were but forty 
of the tribe to share in the settlement. 

Little is left to remind us of these native 
Americans, save the names which they gave 
to the region, the traditions of their futile 


PARSON WOODRUFF 
AND THE OLD BELL 


wy HE bell in the village church is 
ringing. Its clangor is heard through the 
countryside. Parson Woodruff is sounding 
the alarm. 

The Red Coats are coming! The Red 
Coats are coming! 

One of Captain Littell’s Minute Men has 
just brought word that Cornwallis and Howe 
have joined forces and are marching tow- 
ards Westfield. Already the vanguard has 
reached the Raritan Road. The report is that 
Howe is trying to force an engagement with 
Washington who is maneuvering his troops 
in the hills back of New Market. Progress 
is slow over the hot, dusty roads. 

But the Red Coats are coming! They will 


struggle against the white man, and the an- 
cient trails which they followed before he 
came. The old Minisink trail is remembered 
in song and story. It runs through two 
historic sections of Westfield—Branch Mills 
and Willow Grove. Another trail winds 
through the Watchung Mountains and meets 
the Minisink at Branch Mills. Still another 
comes from the south over Central Avenue, 
across the Presbyterian Church property, up 
Mountain Avenue, to be lost in the glade 
beyond the crumbling walls of Pot Luck. It 
would seem as though some old Lenape 
chieftain must linger there for one last puff 
of his ancient pipe of peace. 

Happily Westfield’s most beautiful park 
bears an Indian name, Min-Do-Was-Kin, 
sage sachem of the tribe of Lenni-Lenape; 
and nearby are the old church and burial 
grounds to call to mind the early days in The 
Olde Towne and the sturdy pioneers who 
settled here nearly three centuries ago. 


1776-178| 


surely arrive before nightfall in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. There are several thousand of 
them. The line extends to Metuchen. 

The Parson is worried for the safety of 
his people. He knows that the homes in the 
villages will be pillaged this night. There 
may be fighting on the green, too. So, while 
his faithful slave Sambo, the sexton, is ring- 
ing the bell, he stands at Downer’s Corner 
exhorting those who come to him for infor- 
mation to be on their way to the mountains. 
He gives assurance to those who fear for his 
safety by a friendly clasp of the hand. 

The Parson is accustomed to danger. West- 
field has been partly surrounded by enemy 
troops since December, First Newark, then 
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Elizabeth Town were evacuated. In passing 
through the latter place, the British burned 
and plundered, capturing great quantities of 
stores and 600 head of cattle and sheep. Not 
a cote or barnyard along the line of march 
escaped. Now, Cornwallis and Howe have 
their headquarters at, Perth Amboy and New 
Brunswick and their soldiers loot the lands 
of that locality. Washington has spent the 
winter in Morristown and is keeping in the 
back country. Pickets are stationed along the 
mountain roads from Springfield to Somer- 
ville. Hundreds of refugees are camping in 
the farming country back of the mountains. 
The sheep and cattle which the state militia 
recently recaptured from the British at Perth 
Amboy also have been brought here. 

It pleases the Parson to recall that Max- 
well, Sullivan and Littell guard the roads 
from Elizabeth Town to Scotch Plains. There 
has been continuous fighting at Woodbridge, 
Piscataway, Connecticut Farms and Spring- 
field in which the home troops have en- 
gaged. The Rebels are skillful at forays and 
frequently inflict heavy losses on the enemy. 

But, now, on the afternoon of the 26th 
day of June 1777, it seems to the brave Par- 
son that the critical moment has arrived. 
There is yet hope for the cause of liberty, 
but it hangs by a slender thread. He has 
heard distressing reports of desertions. Howe 
has promised pardon to all who surrender 
their arms. The Tories are active. They are 
circulating rumors of great armies coming 
across the seas to reinforce Cornwallis. Food 
and powder are scarce. Smallpox is pre- 
valent. In the face of these handicaps, how 
can a poorly equipped army of 3500 volun- 
teers hold out against 6,000 trained men? 

But the home boys are brave and Wash- 
ington is a great leader. In a battle of wits 
he is more than a match for all the British 
legions. And besides, his people are safe in 
the hills. The village is deserted . . . 

But Cornwallis’ plans went awry. Wash- 
ington could not be lured into an open battle 
and his mobile army was too well protected 
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by the mountains to permit of an attack from 
the rear. The Red Coats’ stay was short. 
They entered Westfield through Willow 
Grove and encamped in’ the open country 
back of Mud Lane (Grove Street). Foraging 
parties searched the houses of the village 
during the night and did much damage. 
Scarcely a resident of the township who did 
not report some valuable possession stolen 
or destroyed. But the village escaped the 
torch. Not a dwelling was burned. The. 
British retraced their steps the next day. In 
retreating they paid well for their depreda- 
tions. Scott’s Light Horse and Morgan’s 
rangers attacked from the rear. Twenty-three 
of the enemy were killed or seriously wounded 
along the Old Raritan Road. 

Hearing the good news, Parson Woodruff 
returned to the belfry. This time the bell 
rang in livelier strain. And, as word came 
that the British had crossed Staten Island 
and were embarking on transports for an 
unknown destination, the people came down 
from the mountains. The Parson greeted 
them on the green. Some of his old parish- 
ioners embraced him. Thank God, the old 
town had been spared! .. . 


uy N THE trying years following there 
was need for eternal vigilance and the faith- 
ful parson never wearied of caring for his 
flock. Westfield was a military post through- 
out the war. Mad Anthony Wayne was sta- 
tioned here, succeeding General Maxwell in 
the winter of '79. His headquarters were 
near the arsenal on the William Pierson 
farm, on Broad Street, adjoining Henry 
Baker's. Washington had returned from 
Maryland to establish his headquarters at 
Middlebrook. The British had resumed op- 
erations from Staten Island, and there was 
fighting again at Elizabeth Town and Con- 
necticut Farms. The wife of Reverend Cald- 
well, the fighting chaplain, was killed in one 
of these engagements. Later, the British at- 
tacked Springfield and destroyed the town, 
burning the old Presbyterian church. It was 
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here that Chaplain Caldwell tore up the 
hymn books and gave them to his soldiers 
for gun fodder, with the command: “Now, 
give ‘em Watts, boys!” 

Parson Woodruff went often to the belfry 
in these days. Following the battle of Spring- 
field, a party of British troops came through 
Westfield. As they passed the old church, the 
bell was ringing. The British officer did not 
like its ominous sound and ordered it taken 
down. A party of Red Coats rushed into the 
church, released the bell from its fastening 
and threw it from the window. Then they 
hoisted it upon a gun carriage and carried 
it off to Staten Island. 

The tradition is that William Clark who, 


with his brother Azariah, was captured by 


the British the same day, heard the distant 
tolling of a bell from his cell in Sugar House 


HOW JERUSALEM ROAD 
GOT ITS NAME 


Win COLONIAL days, Jerusalem Road 
(Clark Street and its northerly extension be- 
yond Embree Crescent) was one of two thor- 
oughfares connecting the village of West 
Fields with the Scotch Plains settlement. 
(See map.) It was a narrow lane, for most 
of the way, bordered by woods and heavy 
under-growth. In the locality which is now 
known as “Shady Rest’ (then the property 
of Samuel Downer, Sr. and later the Osborn 
Farm), woodsmen were frequently engaged 
felling trees. The wood-cutter who lived in 
the village prided himself upon the skill and 
speed with which he worked, and when re- 
turning home at nightfall would stop at the 
Inn for a nip and to recount the day's accom- 
plishments. One evening, in the late fall, he 
walked unsteadily into the tap room and 
asked Proprietor Baker for something very 


Prison, Manhattan. He thought the sound 
familiar and, when released after the war, 
went to Staten Island to investigate. Con- 
firmed in his opinion, he reported his dis- 
covery to the parson. Soon after the bell was 
returned and placed in the belfry of the old 
church. But its days of usefulness were quick- 
ly over. Old Sambo was overcome with joy 
and rang the bell so lustily that it cracked. 

In 1847, the present bell was cast from 
material used in the old. Mischievous youths 
of the Gay Nineties who stealthily climbed 
into the belfry of the present church at the 
midnight hour “to usher in a good, old- 
fashioned Fourth’, little realized that they 
were perpetuating one of the Olde Towne’s 
most cherished traditions. 

So had Parson Woodruff rung the bell a 
century before! 


Colonial 


bracing. There was a deep gash in his 
forehead and he appeared to be in distress. 
“Being an honest man’, he said, ‘I would 
have you know that you'll get no pay ‘till 
come next Saturday week. I have met with 
a great misfortune. As I was coming down 
the road, singing a merry tune, my axe across 
my shoulder, I was of a sudden seized from 
behind, hurled to the ground, and while 
completely bereft of my senses, robbed of all 
my worldly goods—some thirty shillings.’’ He 


emptied the goblet, smacked his lips, and 


asked for more. “Ah!” he resumed, the old 
bravado returning, ‘if I had had the slightest 
warning, I would have felled the brigand 
with one swift blow of my trusty blade. But, 
alas and alack, as The Good Book says, I 
was beaten and robbed on the rough and 
thorny road from Jerusalem to Jerico.” 
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AUNT BETTY AND 
LORD CORNWALLIS 


A UNT Betty Frazee is busy with her 
baking. It is early afternoon of a sultry June 
day but the heat does not disturb her. She is 
making bread for the soldiers. She goes 
cheerfully about her work stopping now and 
then to sit a minute in the shade and. wipe 
the perspiration from her eyes with her 
broad, home-spun apron. 

As she turns the pans in the great oven, 
she hums a little tune. It is a pleasure to bake 
for the soldiers. She thinks of them as her 
boys. She has a nephew and cousins in the 
army. And Captain Eliakim Littell of the 
Jersey Blues is some relation of hers. Her 
maiden name was Lee, and the Lees and 
Frazees and Littells are all related. It is hard 
to keep track of them. Many of them were 
born around here. 

The bread is browning nicely. A delicious 
odor comes from the steaming oven. Aunt 
Betty's ruddy face beams with satisfaction. 
She draws out a loaf and examines it care- 
fully. Done to perfection! 

The sound of horses hoofs comes from up 
the roadway. The soldiers must be coming. 
But it is early for them. Usually they come 
around nightfall. She goes to the side of the 
house and looks up the road. She can scarcely 
believe her eyes. Two Red Coats are emerg- 
ing from the trees near the bend. They are 
generals! She is badly frightened for she 
thinks they will take her bread. But she’ ll 
stand her ground! 

They dismount before the house and the 
taller of the two walks leisurely towards her. 
She is impressed with his stately bearing. He 
must be a person of high rank. 

Aunt Betty draws back, abashed. The Gen- 
eral bows and his smile is most assuring. 
Aunt Betty nods. She scarcely knows what 
to do. 
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But the General comes to her rescue. 
“Cornwallis is the name, Madam’, he says. 
His accents are very English. ““General Lord 
Cornwallis. My friend, Sit William—Gen- 
eral Howe—and I caught the odor of the 
bread you are baking and are tempted to ask 
for a loaf. A rare delicacy for soldiers, I as- 
sure you, Madam.” 

Aunt Betty felt more at ease. He was a 
gentlemen and asked only for a loaf. Still 
he was a Red Coat. She was not baking bread 
to feed her enemies! But perhaps she'd 
better give him what he asked for. He might 
not be so polite if she refused. 

She proffered the loaf and, as he extended 
his hand to receive it, she said (feeling all 
a-tremble inside as she spoke): “I give this 
to you, Sir, in fear not in love.” 

General Lord Cornwallis withdrew his 
hand. ‘Then, neither I nor a soldier of mine 
shall eat it, Madam’, he said. 

Bowing, the Generals mounted and rode 
off towards Scotch Plains... 

All that afternoon the Red Coats passed 
her house. She sat in her arm chair under the 
tree and watched them go by. They camped 
that night on the other side of Ash Swamp. 
They did not disturb her nor ask her for a 
single loaf of bread. Wonder they didn’t 
take it from her as they did from other folks 
thereabouts. Well, there was one Red Coat 
who could keep his word, anyway! 

Aunt Betty Frazee continued to bake bread 
in that oven until her death at the age of 
eighty-two. The old house still stands. It is 
located just above the two bridges, near the 
juncture of Willow Grove and Raritan Roads. 
Ash Swamp, of the Indian tradition, is across 
the way. The house is in as good condition 
now as when a chivalrous British General 
accepted a gentle rebuff from a brave rebel 
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housewife. It is now known as the Ryno 
House. A descendent by that name, Mrs. 
Martha Jane (Albert) Ryno, has lived there 
for thirty-seven years. The old oven has been 
removed but its outline may be seen plainly 
on the side of the house nearest to the 
bridges. The table on which Aunt Betty 
kneaded the dough is a highly-prized posses- 
sion of Mrs. Ellison, of Plainfield... 

Old Dutch ovens were used in this locality 
for more than a century. They usually were 
large enough to accomodate a dozen or more 
loaves at a time. Heat was produced by burn- 
ing well dried logs, four feet long, inside the 
oven, until nothing remained but the smould- 
ering ashes. After the ashes had been en- 
tirely removed, the chamber was dampened 





The house on Raritan Road where Aunt Betty Frazee 
rebuffed the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. 


with a wet mop to produce steam. When the 


‘temperature “felt” right, the pans of bread 


were inserted and the door closed. Yankee 
housewives were artists at baking. They knew 
instinctively when the oven was ready to re- 
ceive the bread and the precise moment at 
which it was “done to a turn.” 

These ovens sometimes were used as hid- 
ing places for refugees and valuable posses- 
sions. John Z. Hetfield says there was a 
tradition in his mother’s family that his 
great-great-grand-mother Darby concealed 
herself and her suckling baby in the oven of 
her home to escape a British foraging party, 
whom she feared might attack her. They 
searched every room in the house but did not 
discover her hiding place. 
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ROBERT FRENCH 
AND THE RED COATS 


ii French was a continental 
scout whom the British wanted to capture. 
He lived near the South Springfield Road 
(beyond Echo Lake). On frequent occasions 
he had carried word of the movements of 
British troops to General Maxwell. He was 
shrewd and clever in evading his pursuers 
and the British officer or private who could 
capture him would be well rewarded. 

When marching on Springfield, in 1776, 
a detachment of British troops determined 
upon a surprise move by which they hoped 
to take Scout Robert unawares. Early one 
evening they called at the French house and 
asked for him. Rachel, his wife, received 
them courteously and informed the officer 
that her husband had gone to the mill. After 
a hearty meal, they went on their way. 

The next evening they called again, only 


MORGAN RIDES 
TO GALLOWS HILL 


J we day is January 21st, 1782. The 
war practically is over. Cornwallis has sur- 
rendered and returned to England with his 
vanquished army. Peace negotiations are 
under way. There is talk of making General 
Washington king. 

In Westfield, the curtain falls upon the 
concluding scene of a tragedy. People are 
gathered in little groups on the green talk- 
ing earnestly. Some are passing slowly into 
the church. It is no ordinary meeting they 
will attend. Never before has this old church 
held an assemblage of this kind. They have 
come from all parts of the country—church 
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to be informed that Robert was tending to a 
little business in the village and probably 
would not return until late that night. 
Actually he was hiding in the barn with his 
men. But his wife again allayed their suspi- 
cions with her hospitality. To aid digestion, 
after a hearty meal, she offered them some 
metheglin—a fermented drink made of 
honey and water. Unfamiliar with that 
Yankee beverage, they expressed a prefer- 
ence for cider. 

“Help yourself”, replied the gracious 
hostess. ‘“There’s plenty in the cellar.” 

Eagerly the unsuspecting Red Coats de- 
scended the stairs, leaving their arms stacked 
in the dining room. Rachel bolted the door 
after them and called for Robert and his 
men. They captured the entire detachment 
and made them prisoners of war. 


1782 


dignitaries, judges, lawyers, officers, soldiers, 
and the leading citizens of Westfield and 
Elizabeth Town—to pay their respects to the 
memory of the Fighting Chaplain, and to 
listen to the judge pronounce the doom of 
his assassin. 

This is the day when James Morgan 1s 
being tried for the murder of Rev. James 
Caldwell. 

Caldwell was minister of the Old First 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth Town and 
Chaplain of the New Jersey troops. He was 
a fiery patriot who knew not the color of 
fear. His officers and men held him in highest 
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esteem. He was beloved by his parishioners. 
It was his custom to open the Sunday service 
by laying his cavalry pistols upon the pulpit 
cushion ready for immediate use. When the 
British went through Elizabeth Town, they 
burned his church and thereafter he preached 
in the old red storehouse. He gave the British 
no quarter and they hated and feared him. 

Morgan, a sentinel at Elizabeth Town 
Ferry, is described as a bad man. He shot 
Caldwell ‘without cause or provocation’’, on 
the morning of November 24th, 1781, when 
the minister appeared at the wharf to meet 
Miss Beulah Murray, a lady who had come 
from New York to visit friends. 

The trial was the first and only one of its 
kind to be held in the local Presbyterian 
church. Chief Justice John Cleves Symmes 
presided, and Ephraim Scudder, Benjamin 
Meeker, Aaron Woodruff, David Ross and 
Mr. Ryno were the jurors. Morgan was repre- 
sented by William De Hart, but he main- 
tained a stolid indifference throughout the 
proceedings and offered no defense. The tak- 
ing of testimony was a mere formality. After 
the verdict, the Rev. Jonathan Elmer, of New 
Providence (Turkey), preached a sermon on 
the text; “Do not this abominable thing that 


THE GHOST OF 
“OLD BALDY” STALKS AGAIN 


ee: made a traditional figure of 
Baltus Roll. In life, an easy-going farmer 
and trader, residing in a little house on a 
lonely road on the hillside; in death, the hap- 
less victim of a crime by which his name be- 
came known on two continents. Judged by 
the objects with which his name is identified, 
he might have been a noted sportsman or 
patriot or public-spirited country squire. 
Baltus Roll was the grandson of a Dutch 
pioneer, Johannes Ross, who settled in the 


I hate.” 

Morgan was held at the house of Sheriff 
Noah Marsh until Tuesday, January 29th, 
the day set for his execution. 

Gallows Hill was the scene of the hang- 
ing. This hill is on the south side of East 
Broad street, near the old Cranford Road. 
Thither Morgan was conveyed in a two- 
wheeled cart, with a halter about his neck. 
A detachment of troops under command of 
Colonel Scudder led the procession. 

On the hill, two uprights and a cross beam 
had been erected. Under this Morgan was 
driven in the cart, the rope thrown over the 
cross beam and about his neck. It was a bitter 
cold day and the hangman had difficulty in 
arranging the noose. 

Morgan finally broke the silence. Looking 
angrily at the sheriff, he growled: “Come on 
now, do your duty, and don’t keep me here 
shivering in the cold.” 

The rope is drawn tight and the wagon 
suddenly withdrawn—and James Morgan 
pays the penalty for his crime. 

Tradition holds that Sheriff Marsh showed 
Morgan his grave in the old burial grounds 
on the day of his conviction. There is no 
stone to mark the spot. 


1831 


mountains back of Westfield about 1740. He 
was murdered on the night of February 
22nd, 1831. His wife, who was alone in the 
house with him at the time, testified at the 
trial of one of the accused that she and her 
husband had retired early. About midnight 
she was awakened by a pounding on the 
door. When admission was refused the door 
burst open. ‘“Two men entered; one a large 
man, the other a small man. They seized 
Roll, drew him from the bed, slatted him 
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about the room and dragged him to the door.” 

Later, the large man came to the stairs and 
told her to remain in her room, but when he 
went out she followed. She saw two men ty- 
ing Baltus. The snow was very deep, but 
they threw him in a puddle of icy water. He 
twice called to her. After that, “he did not 
make any noise and I thought he was dead.” 

She slipped out of the door and wandered 
aimlessly into the woods through the snow. 
It rained all night and she was exhausted 
when morning came. Returning to the house, 
she saw Baltus lying in a snowbank, bound 
hand and foot, and lifeless. She did not go 
in for fear the murderers were still there, but 
went to the home of a neighbor, Jesse 
Cahoon. When he heard her story, he sum- 
moned Brook Sayre (her husband’s cousin) 
and Joseph Cain, who lived down the road. 
They thought Mrs. Roll had lost her mind, 
but ‘returned with her to the house. It was as 
she had said. Inside was great confusion. 

The news spread throughout the country. 
It was the crime of the century. The metro- 
politan dailies gave full details. Suspicion at 
once settled upon Peter B. Davis and Lyci- 
dias Baldwin, ne’er-do-wells, who had been 
seen frequently in the locality. Davis was 
known to be desperately in need of cash and 
to have sought an accomplice to go with him 
to a place where they could “get a thousand 
dollars.” Roll was supposed to have kept a 
considerable sum of money hidden some- 
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where in his house. 

When Baldwin heard that the police had 
arrested Davis, he fled to Morristown and 
committed suicide in at room at the tavern. 

Davis was tried at a special session of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, in Newark, be- 
fore Chief Justice Ewing. Although the evi- 
dence pointed strongly to his guilt, he was 
acquitted, because some of the most damag- 
ing testimony was tuled out as “illegal.” 
During the trial, however, he admitted for- 
gery and was afterwards arraigned before 
court on four indictments, to three of which 
he plead guilty. He was sentenced to eight 
years on each count, and died in prison.* 

Today, the name of Baltus Roll is legend 
in the hills of his birth. An historic road- 
way and an internationally-known golf course 
bear his name. Recently a writer of mystery 
tales re-enacted. the scenes of his taking-off. 
A stone in the old burial ground memorializes 
the tragedy: 

"Ye friends that weep around my grave, 

Compose your minds to rest, 
Prepare with me for sudden death, 
And live forever blest.” 

And, like the headless rider of Sleepy 
Hollow, ‘‘the ghost of Old Baldy’’ stalks the 
slopes of the little village on the hill top, and 
tired mothers warn their children to be off 
to bed before the white moon comes up and 
eerie shadows creep through the silent wood. 





* Facts obtained from printed reports of trial 
lent by Mr. Jonas Miller and Mr. Don Maxwell. 


The home of Baltus. Roll, on the 
Mountain Road which bears his name, 
as it stood at the time of his murder, 
1831. It has since been remodeled. A 
part of it, at least, was built probably 
by Johannes Roll, Dutch settler. The 

residence of Mrs. A. G. Bachelder. 
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SAMUEL DOWNER , 2nd 
SURVEYS THE OLDE TOWNE 


wl LTHOUGH it was a still, warm Sab- 
bath day, in early September, Postmaster 
Samuel Downer, 2nd. held on to the brim of 
his hat as though a March gale were blow- 
ing. Not that he feared the loss of his hat. 
He knew where there was one to match it 
on the shelf at his general store. His chief 
concern was for the safe delivery of the 
letters and printed documents which were 
then reposing on the crown of his head and 
which could not be replaced. Fact was, the 
mail had come by previous afternoon’s coach 
and the resourceful postmaster was taking it 
to meeting-house for distribution after divine 
worship. It was an awkward package and he 
preferred having it under his hat rather than 
bulging from his coat tail pocket. But he was 
taking no chances in crossing Mountain 
Avenue to the green. A sudden jostling or 
freakish gust of wind might prove his politi- 
cal undoing. So he held firmly on to the brim 
of his hat and walked briskly as was his 
custom. At 72, he felt as young and chipper 
as a lad in his ’teens. 

He settled himself comfortably in his pew, 
with the mail beneath his hat beside him. 
He had come early to talk over church 
matters with Squier Pierson and the new 
parson, Mr. Huntting. He expected they 
would be along presently. It was good to 
have a little time for reflection .. . 

It was not unusual to deliver mail and to 
transact other business at meeting house on 
the Sabbath in Samuel Downer’s time. In 
fact, necessity sanctioned the practice. West- 
field was then an isolated farming commun- 
ity. There were less than 500 inhabitants 
within an area many times the size of the 
present town. Everybody went to church. It 
was the tie that bound the people of the 
village and countryside together. It supplied 





every need—religious, social, material. Only 
the dullards remained at home on the Sab- 
bath without good reason, and the Parson 
frequently warned them of the “wrath to 
come.” 

The farmers all drove to town. The long 
sheds in back of the church and the lane 
beside the burial ground were filled with 
vehicles of all descriptions. Those who came 
from a distance brought their dinners with 
them or ate at the. homes of friends near the 
village. After service, they sat around in 
groups (under the trees on the green if the 
weather permitted) and visited. It was the 
only opportunity they had to discuss matters 
of mutual concern. 

Naturally they talked crops, settled old 
accounts and arranged exchanges of goods 
and service. They helped one another, too. 
There was genuine cooperation among the 
farmers of that day; apple pickings, hog- 
killings, husking bees, in the fall; and stone 
frolics, barn-raisings, sheep-shearings at’ con- 
venient times and seasons. All the farmers 
of a locality participated. They made sport 
of work, competing with one another to prove 


their skill and speed at various tasks. Be- 


tween times they regaled on roast ox, pork 
or mutton served from a great kettle. In the 
evening there were spelling bees, barn dances 
and singing. 

Life was simple and wants were few— 
food was plentiful and cheap, homes were 
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supplied with everything necessary for solid 
comfort. There was no urgent need for 
money. It was easier and safer to use potatoes 
or corn or wheat. There were no banks. A 
dollar was something to be hidden in the 
chimney or under the mattress for use ‘“‘on a 
rainy day”. Wealth, was real. It was not 
measured by the cash a man had or the 
clothes that he wore or by any outward show 
of affluence; but by the productivity of his 
land, his thrift and business acumen. 

The farmer of that day had to be versatile. 
He was a tiller of the soil, a carpenter, manu- 
facturer, a handy man with tools, a stock- 
man, a butcher of animals. He must know 
how to repair machinery and harness; how to 
erect buildings, bridges, fences; how to make 
small tools and utensils of all sorts for farm 
and domestic use. If he did not tan leather 
himself, usually he understood the process, 
and when necessary could help Ephraim 
Clark and other neighbors who kept tanneries. 
In an emergency, he could cobble shoes. 


ibdtepers tee assured the success of 
co-operative effort. If, for example, he wanted 
to build a house or barn, he called in some 
one who made carpentry a trade—usually 
the skillful ‘Carpenter John” Clark, and 
together they marked the trees in the wood- 
land. Neighbors were then called in to help 
with the cutting and squaring. When the tim- 
ber was assembled and ready, more neigh- 
bors were summoned and the frame built 
and raised. 

The farmer of that day seldom made more 
than a comfortable living from his farm. 
When he wished to retire he sold it and in- 
vested his capital in first mortgages, or per- 
haps he financed a son in business or turned 
the farm over to him on a crop-sharing basis. 
In any event, he took a small place near the 
village, where he kept a few chickens, a 
family cow, and some pigs, and settled down 
to a life of comparative leisure in his declin- 
ing years. 
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His limitations were environmental. He 
seldom went more than a day’s journey from 
home because he felt uncomfortable in a 
“strange bed’. He visited New York on rare 
occasions—perhaps once in a decade. He 
knew little about the outside world except 
the scant news that was retailed to him at the 
Tavern or village store. When he had mas- 
tered his ‘readin’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic,”’ his 
education was considered complete. He read 
little: the Bible always on the Sabbath; the 
Farmer's Almanac at odd times. He was a 
bit bigoted and superstitious, with a natural 
mistrust of innovations; but he possessed that 
indispensable characteristic of the free citi- 
zen which frequently is lacking in sophisti- 
cated men—the courage of his convictions. 

In spiritual matters, he yielded to the 
judgment of the parson, but in his human 
relations, as a citizen and business man, he 
had his point of view and stuck to it stub- 
bornly. Yet he was hospitable, a good friend 
and neighbor, who gave generously of his 
services to his church and the community. 

Practically all his business arrangements 
were by word of mouth, and woe betide the 
fellow-churchman who failed to keep his 
word! He might well hide his head in 
shame. If the matter were brought to the 
attention of the Parson he might be publicly 
censured. Samuel Downer had seen sinners 
sit on the stool of repentance at meeting 
house during divine service, wearing a cap 
on which was inscribed the nature of their 
sin. The pillory and whipping post were used 
in his boyhood. He remembered when slaves 
and petty thieves were flogged on the green. 

That was the way of the Calvinist. His was 
a stern, unyielding faith. He lived in the fear 
of God. He respected law and would com- 
pel others to respect it. He believed in retri- 
butive justice—a Hell of fire and brimstone; 
a Heaven whose streets were paved with 
gold—that life here was a struggle to gain 
eternal life hereafter. He would do every- 
thing in his power to merit that final reward. 
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Samuel Downer was a native son in the 
true sense of the word. Many of the first 
settlers were still alive when he was a boy. 
His father was a pioneer. He was born in 
Comnecticut in 1722, and had come to West- 
field by way of Elizabeth Town, a generation 
later. He had served an apprenticeship as 
smithy at the forge of John Robinson in 
Mud Lane, and later had set up his own 
forge on Jerusalem Road. Just before war, 
he opened a: general store—the first in the 
village—at his home on Broad Street, be- 
tween Thomas Baker’s Tavern and Mr. Phil- 
emon Elmer’s residence. He succeeded his 
father in the business and shortly after the 
war built a house on the opposite side of 
the street, where he now lived and had his 
store. Mr. Isaac Pierson, who had come from 
Morristown to teach in the village school, 
had bought the old home and kept a store. 


Vi en the Red Coats threatened he 
was only sixteen, but big and husky for his 
years, and when his father, who was then 
52 years old, shouldered his flintlock and 
joined the Minute Men, he followed him. 
At first he was drummer boy in Benjamin 
Pierson’s Company. He took part in the 
fighting at Elizabeth Town, Connecticut 
Farms and Springfield and was with Wash- 
ington’s Army at Morristown, in the winter 
of ’79-’80. Both he and his father were 
friends of Parson Woodruff. Together their 
lives spanned the life of the Old Towne. 
They had kept store for seventy-five years. 

It seemed to him that things hadn’t 
changed much during the century of his re- 
membrance — the same houses, the same 
buildings, the same farms, the same families. 
He looked around him. Nearly every pew 
was held by a friend of his boyhood. Take 
the Coreys, Piersons, Clarks and Millers out 
of the congregation and you could put the 
rest in the parson’s front parlor. Well, they 
were all needed—big families, brought up 
to serve their God and country. That was 


the spirit of °76. He knew: he’d fought side- 
by-side with them! 

He revered that church. He had grownup | 
within the shadow of its protecting walls. 
His father had taken him to Sabbath meet- 
ing when he was a mere stippling of ten to 
hear Parson Woodruff preach a stirring ser- 
mon on liberty. He was young to go to 
church. Children were supposted to stay 
home and learn the catechism. 

That was in the old church. The present 
edifice was built in 1803. He had helped 
select the timber and haul it from the wood- 
lot to the green. Nearly every one in the 
village had helped in some way. When he 
couldn’t leave the store, he had begat 
them working from the window. | 

There had been other changes. There was 
no Sunday School when he was a boy. The 
first school was held at Badgley’s, on the 
mountain top, in 1818. Now they were hold- 
ing it across the way in the brick school 
house. There was going to be singing in 
church soon, too. Well, he supposed that 
was all tight. The women folks were back 
of it. And stoves were getting popular. He 
supposed it wouldn’t be long before the 
farmers would put them in. They were sat- 
isfactory, if you knew how to handle them. 
No play things, though, and downright dan- 


_ gerous with children and lunk-heads around. 


The one in the church had had a fair trial. 
It was installed in 1825. That was the year 
the steeple was put on and he was appointed 
postmaster. 

Slavery was no longer necessary or proper. 
Parson Woodruff had kept slaves. So had 
Gideon Ross. Parson Huntting was against 
slavery. There was feeling against it, up 
North—in Boston—he heard. People were 
saying that there was no place for slaves in 
a free country. There would be trouble some 
day over that, he feared. 


he WONDERED if it wouldn’t be a 
good thing for him to quit business. Folks 
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must be tired of seeing him around, always 
trying to patch up other peoples’ troubles. 
Only the other day when he and Charlie 
Clark were talking public affairs over in 
front of the store, he over-heard young Jim 
Pierson say to the Baker boy as they passed 
by: “Hm! Bet something is going on when 
those two have their heads together.” Well, 
maybe the lad was right. Charlie was head- 
ing for something bigger. His father had 
been acting Governor and Vice-President of 
the State. He might be postmaster some day. 

Yes, he supposed he'd ought to take things 
easier, but he could scarcely spare the time. 
Whatever would happen if he suddenly gave 
up everything? There was the church; he’d 
been a deacon now for eight years, and prob- 
ably would be for the rest of his life. There 
was the bank in Elizabeth Town. He was 
deep in that. And there was the steam rail- 
road from Elizabeth Town to Somerville, his 
pet project. And it was going through. Prac- 
tical men were working with him. The 
charter had already been granted and there 
was money enough in sight to capitalize for 
$200,000. The plans for the engines and 
coaches had been approved and the timber 
selected. In a week or so they were to start 
forging the strips of iron that would be laid 
on top of the wooden tracks. Of course it 
would be a few years before the road would 


be ready for service, but in as much as he 
was one of the first to promote it, he guessed 
he would have to see it through. The town 
needed a steam road. Travel was too slow. 
It would improve business. It would help 
the farmers. Their land and their crops 
would be worth more. 

No, he couldn’t retire — not — well — not 
before his 80th birthday, at any rate. His 
father had been active until he was nearly 
a hundred, and he should have a dozen or so 
good years left in him. He might just as well 
go on keeping store and helping the church 
and the town. He had nothing to worry 
about. His family was well provided for. He 
was the father of thirteen children. Two of 
his sons were Presbyterian ministers. And 
that reminded him, he must speak to Parson 
Huntting about exchanging pulpits with Ed- 
win, so that he could spend a Sabbath at 
home. He liked to sit in his old pew and 
hear his son preach. Did his heart good... 

He walked to the door. Squier Pierson 
was coming with the Parson. And right in 
front of them, his head down, was John 
Miller, counting his steps, as usual. He knew 
exactly what the greeting would be when 
John reached the threshold. 

“Good Morning, John!” 

“Good Morning, Sam! Fine morning! By 
the way, Sam, I made a mistake before, but 





Front and side views of the Downer house, at Broad and Mountain Avenue, as 
it looked in 1850. Suggested by Dr. F. A. Kinch who was born in the house. 
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I know I’m right this time. Its just 4280 
paces from my door to the door of this 
church.—Pre-cise-ly!” .. . 


1s AMUEL DOWNER, 2nd lived to see 
his steam road established. The Elizabeth 
Town & Somerville R. R. was opened in May 
1838. He rode in the coach of the first train 
to run between Elizabeth Town and West- 
field. It was some years later, however, before 
his dream of a faster means of travel was 
realized. At the start the horse was faster. 
David Miller, who kept a few good trotting 
horses, bet he could beat the train from 
Elizabeth to Westfield. And his horse won 
—going away. 
Samuel Downer, 2nd., died in 1846 in 
his eighty-seventh year. His grave is in the 
old burial ground, near that of his father. 


AUNT ABBY CLARK 
AND THE ICE POND 


ae children built a great bonfire 
near the dam and stood around in groups, 
looking dejectedly across the frozen water. 
It had been a bitter cold week and the pond 
was inviting with its heavy coat of ice, as 
smooth as glass. They had all brought their 
skates anticipating a full day of sport, for 
it was Saturday and there was no school. The 
boys could stay until it was time to rush 
home and do chores. 

This was to have been the day of days in 
their young lives. The pond had been built 
only the summer before and now (mid-De- 
cember 1860), it was frozen over for the first 
time. Previously, Parkhurst Mills had been 
the nearest rendezvous for skaters, but that 
was too far away for girls to go without chap- 
erons. The younger boys, too, found it diffi- 
cult to get so far from home except on 
special occasions. Here, however, was a big 


The house in which he kept his store, and 
spent the latter half of his life is now part 
of the residence of Dr. Frederick A. Kinch, 
at Broad and Mountain Avenue—Downers 
Corner, as it was then called. Dr. Kinch’s 
father, Adrian C. Kinch, was a physician and 
came to Westfield in 1849, and formed a 
partnership with Dr. Corra Osborn, whose 
wife was Samuel Downer’s daughter. He 
bought the Downer house in 1850. 

Rev. Edwin Downer died, in 1868, at the 
age of seventy. The end came as his father 
might have wished. He was acting as the 
supply minister in the local church, and had 
stepped to the pulpit to read the scripture 
lesson, when he was stricken with a heart 
attack. His son, Rev. Benjamin Downer, was 
also a Presbyterian minister, and wrote a 
biography of his father. 


1860 


skating pond right in the center of town 
where everyone could skate, even on after- 
noons and (by special permission) on moon- 
lit evenings. 

But — gee whiskers! — all their fun had 
been spoiled. For, nailed to the trunk of the 
big willow tree, was a sign which read: 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Permission to skate on these premises is 
granted only to persons who pay a fee of $5.00 
for the season. Disregard of this rule will be 
dealt with according to Law. For permits apply 
to Addison §. & Thomas Clark, Proprietors. 


What could they do? Where would any 
of them get all that money? And Christmas 
would soon be here! A whole week’s holiday 
and no skating! The Hatfield boy wanted to 
“sneak it’, but the girls would have none 
of that. The Clarks lived in the old Nathaniel 
Baker homestead beside the pond and some 
one in the house would be sure to see them 
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and they'd all be arrested. Look! There was 
the minister, Mr. Edgar, coming out on the 
porch. Bet he was watching them! 

“Bet you Aunt Abby wouldn’t let us get 
arrested”, said Hettie Corey, stomping her 
foot, partly to keep warm and partly to show 
her indignation. 

Aunt Abby was the mother of Addison S. 
and Thomas Clark. Everybody knew her. 
Her maiden name was Clark, also. She had 
married her cousin. She was the children’s 
friend. 

“Let's go see her’, urged Hervey Townley. 
“TIL bet she'll let us skate.” And off they 
rushed to see Aunt Abby. 

She met them at the door. ‘Well, child- 
ren’’, she invited, assuming her sternest man- 
ner, ‘now, what’s going on?” 

“O, Aunt Abby!” spoke up the little Stitt 
girl, “they won't let us skate on the new pond 
unless we pay $5.00!” 

Aunt Abby adjusted her spectacles and 
looked very grave. ‘Well’, she parried — 
“well, children, what can I do?” 

“O, you can do everything. They won't 
dare stop us if you say we can skate. And 
you will say it, won’t you, Aunt Abby?” 

“IT don’t know, children—I don’t know!” 

But Aunt Abby did know. She could not 
resist that final, “Aw, please!’ The pond 
was her property. It was a shame to deprive 
the children of wholesome fun when they 
worked so hard at school during the week. 
Her sons ought to know better. She'd see 
about that as soon as Addison came in. 

“IT tell you what you do, children’, she 
said finally, “You never mind that sign. Just 
go ahead and skate all you please. But be 
careful. Don’t go where the ice is thin. It’s 
very deep by the ice house!” 
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Yes! Yes! We'll be careful! Three cheers 
for Aunt Abby!” they shouted in chorus and 
raced to see who would be first on the ice. 

Aunt Abby sat by the window and watched 
them skating. There was a satisfied smile 
on her wrinkled face. 

That afternoon the sign was taken down. 

Since then, old and young alike, have en- 
joyed skating on Clark’s Pond with the com- 
pliments and best wishes of Aunt Abby. In 
1918, the pond and swamp in the rear, were 
purchased from Patrick Traynor, the owner, 
with a fund raised by a committee of citizens, 
of which William Edgar Reeve was chair- 
man. A tract on Mountain Avenue, bought 
from the Peckham estate, was added and the 
whole converted into the beautiful park, now 
known as Min-Do-Was-Kin. The formal 
ceremonies of dedication were held on June 
Ist, 1918, and were attended by the governor, 
Walter E. Edge, and other prominent state 
and county officials. Arthur N. Pierson, 
chairman of the Park Board, made the speech 
of presentation and Mayor Paul Q. Oliver ac- 
cepted on behalf of the citizens . . . 


oy HE owners of Clark’s Pond were 
descendants of Jesse Clark and Nathaniel 
Baker who were prominent in Revolutionary 
times as citizens and soldiers. The stones 
used in the foundation of the present church 
were taken from the fence which surrounded 
the old house. Addison S. Clark was surro- 
gate of Union County for fifteen years; local 
postmaster in both Cleveland administrations 
and freeholder for several terms. His son, 
who bears his name, has been tax collector 
for forty years. He was once the fleetest 
skater in the town and, to catch him at pull- 
away, the “ins” had to spread from one side 
of the pond to the other. 
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STORE-KEEPER CLARK 
MAKES TOWN HISTORY 


P ROPRIETOR Charles Clark was busy 
with his accounts when the door opened half 
way and a voice called through: 

“Hey, Mr. Clark, Billy Pierson wants to 
see you. Says its important, this time.’’ 

Billy Pierson was the local ticket agent. 
He was a son of William H. Pierson and a 
brother-in-law of Charles Clark. The depot 
was then (1872) almost directly across the 
way from the Clark farm and store, at East 
Broad and Clark Streets. 

Proprietor Clark looked up from the 
ledger and smiled. ‘““Young man’, he said, 
“you run back and tell Billy that he knows I 
can’t leave here when the clerk is out taking 
orders. I suppose he wants to tell me about 
a new practical joke he’s made up to fool 
somebody.” 

“No ’taint’’, was the shrill answer. “It’s 
about buying the store property.” 


The door went shut with a bang, leaving | 


proprietor Clark in a curious frame of mind, 
and still suspicious. Only a few days before 
he had been summoned hurriedly to the 
ticket office to find Agent Pierson pulling a 
wire from his coat sleeve and grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“It’s a new patent electric shocker’, Billy 
had explained, tapping a button at the side 
of his table. “Squire Jaques’ daughter, Emma, 
dropped in a moment ago, and I gave her a 
friendly handshake and turned on the cur- 
rent. She jumped clear out of her boots!” 

Proprietor Clark returned to his addition 
with a feeling that a shock of some sort 
awaited him if he went across the street. He 
had scarcely finished with the first column of 
figures when the door opened again. 

“Good Morning, Mr. Clark!” was the cor- 
dial greeting. 

“Good Morning!” was the equally cordial 


1872 


reply, as the eager proprietor advanced be- 
hind the counter. He knew at first glance 
that the new-comer was not an ordinary cus- 
tomer. Perhaps he wanted to open an ac- 
count. A family had come to town recently 
that was said to be well-fixed. “What can I 
do for you this morning?” he inquired. “I’ve 
got a few choice hams left. Home-cured. 
Only out of the smoke house about a week.” 

Apparently the visitor was a business man. 
He ordered a ham and paid for it. “Don’t 
bother to wrap it up, Mr. Clark,’ he said, 
dropping into a chair. “You can have it 
ready when I come back, day after tomorrow. 
There's another matter I want to discuss 
with you now.” Briefly he explained to the 
astonished store keeper that he was an offi- 
cial of the railroad company and had instruc- 
tions to secure an option to purchase the 
property. ‘“What would you say it was worth, 
Mr. Clark?” 

So that was what Billy Pierson wanted to 
see him about! He really was serious for 
once in his life! But Proprietor Clark de- 
cided to feign indifference. He told the rail- 
road official that he didn’t know what the 
property was worth. He'd have to think it 
over. There were three acres in the farm 
and it was a valuable property. It had been 
in the family since 1740, when his ancestor, 
Captain Charles Clark, who was later an - 
officer in the Continental Army, had opened 
the first store on that very spot. His father 
had kept post-office there for eight years. He 
was the fifth generation of store-keeper 
Clarks, all but one of whom had been named 
Charles, and there was a baby at home, so 
christened, who would someday take his 
place. The property had provided all of 
them with a comfortable living. 

“Of course, Mr. Clark,’ interposed the 
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railroad man, “our people realize that the 
old place has a sentimental value and we are 
prepared to make a generous allowance.” 

“It's a bargain no matter what you pay 
for it,’ replied the store-keeper. “This is 
going to be the center of the town in a few 
years. Things are moving this way fast.” 

“Perhaps the railfoad is responsible for 
that, Mr. Clark. Hasn’t business been better 
since the depot was moved up here from Cen- 
tral Avenue?” 

“Yes, but it’s mostly because of this store. 
It’s brought trade here. The M. E. Church 
has helped some, too.” 

The railroad man drew two cigats from 
his waistcoat pocket and handed one to the 
proprietor. “What's your price, Mr. Clark?” 

Proprietor Clark puffed earnestly. After a 
long silence, he answered. “Well, if your 
company wants to pay me $25,000 for this 
property they can have it—store, farm and 
everything. Considering its location, its 
worth considerable more than that, in my 
humble judgment.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Clark,” said the railroad 
man, walking toward the door. “T'll report 
to headquarters. Good-day to you.” 

“Good day to you, sir.” 

Store keeper Clark did not do much figur- 
ing after that. When the clerk returned, he 
left with a curt, ‘I'll be back soon,” and 
hurried to the house to tell his wife what 
had happened. 

True to his word, the railroad official re- 
turned on the following Wednesday morn- 
ing. He was as calm and affable as ever, but 
wasted no time getting down to business. 

“Well, Mr. Clark,” he said, ‘‘our company 
thinks your offer is just a bit out of line. Not 
much, but just enough to make us ask you 
to name a lower figure. There are, as you 
doubtless are aware, other sites between here 
and Central Avenue which we could buy at 
a lower price—less than half, to be exact.” 


P ROPRIETOR CLARK said he couldn't 
agree about the other sites; of course, they 
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could be bought cheaper, but land wasn’t 
worth anything down in that hollow, below 
Westfield Avenue. Why, that was nothing 
but a bog. The Clark property was on high 
ground. He thought $25,000 a very reason- 
able figure. 

“But you'd consider $22,000, wouldn’t 
you, Mr. Clark—just for the land? You can 
move the buildings wherever you want to.” 

The Proprietor shook his head uncertainly. 
It was, indeed, a very faint declination. 

Again the railroad man proferred the 
friendly cigar: “Well, anyway,” he said, 
“that’s the best we can do. Handsome Price, 
I should say, for a plot of three acres. What 
do you say to that, Mr. Clark?—Twenty-Two 
Thousand Dollars? That’s a big sum!” 

It suddenly occurred to Proprietor Clark 
that he was dealing with a shrewd customer. 
Of course the railroad would pay his price 
if he held out for it. Why should he make 
them a present of $3,000? 

“No,” he said finally, and with consider-. 
able show of confidence. “My price goes—or 
it’s all off Mr. — —.” 

“Morrison — Morrison is the name.’ He 
smiled (Mr. Morrison was always smiling!) 
and started for the door. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Clark” he said. “I thought we were going 
to do business, but if you won't accept our 
offer, I’m afraid the deal is off.” After a mo- 
ment’s reflection he added: “Perhaps you'd 
like a little time to think it over. Suppose we 
say a week. Just let our agent, Mr. Pierson, 
know. All I need is a day's notice.” He 
opened the door, and turned to face the pro- 
prietor, who was puffing away behind the 
counter. “You wouldn’t change your mind, 
now, would you, Mr. Clark?” | 

“No,” promptly replied Proprietor Clark, 
convinced that the railroad company had to 
have the property and would pay his price. 
His strategy was to wait until they got ready 
to come to terms. 

But the railroad official did not return. A 
week later Proprietor Clark asked Agent 
Pierson if he had heard anything, but the in- 
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corrigible Billy was engaged in making a 
shock absorber, and merely nodded in the 
negative. He thought it unwise to question 
him further. 

Another week, and Proprietor Clark was 
feeling a bit anxious. Could he have been 
mistaken? He was actually wavering. Then 
the news came! The railroad company had 
purchased all the bog land on both sides of 
the track (the present site), and would build 
a new depot there in the near future. Store- 


keeper Clark had lost out in his battle of wits - 


with the railroad. Apparently it was in- 
tended that the Charles Clarks should con- 
tinue to tend store on the ancestral acres. He 
didn’t know whether to feel glad or sorry. 


we Is decision turned the tide of trade 
away from East Broad Street. With the build- 
ing of the first depot on the present site 
(1874), Elm Street was cut through from 
Broad Street to the Railroad, and the square 
between Elm and Prospect Street and Broad 
Street and North Avenue, became the center 
of local trade. Land in this area has sold at 
$1000 a front foot in recent years. 

The building of the Plaza (in 1919) and 
new Methodist Church, nine years earlier, 
marked another transformation in the town’s 
physical development. Delapidated old 
houses were torn down, a dangerous railroad 
crossing at East Broad Street removed, and 
the bridge over the railroad, at Westfield 
Avenue, widened to take care of the traffic 
that pours into this funnel from four con- 
verging highways. And commanding the 
scene is the handsome memorial to the boys 
of Westfield who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the World War. 

It is a happy coincidence that another 
native son, whose father was also a local 
storekeeper in the 70’s, should have been a 
commanding figure in the negotiations with 
the railroad which resulted in this change. 
This time, however, the native son got the 
better of the bargain. It was due to the 


shrewdness and persistence of the former 
State Senator, (now county treasurer) Arthur 
N. Pierson, that the Central Railroad agreed 
to. make the change, and (though they did 
not realize the full extent of their obligation 
until the work was well under way) to pay 
the major share of the cost. 

County Treasurer Pierson is a descendent 
of David Pierson, pioneer, patriot and one 
of the founders of the Old Presbyterian 
Church. His grandfather, Squier Pierson, 
was a friend of the Downers, an active 
churchman and public spirited citizen. His 
father James T., and his father’s brother 
Lyman kept a store opposite the village 
church green, back of the Kinch property, on 
Mountain Avenue, early in the last century. 
Later this was moved to Broad and Elm 
Streets (where the National Bank of West- 
field now stands) and William W. Gilby be- 
came a partner in the business. James T.: 
Pierson was a Freeholder, Town Committee- 
man, Postmaster, Elder in the Church. . . 

But to return to the store-keeper Clarks. 
When the events narrated early in this chap- 
ter were taking place, the sixth of the line 
was in swaddling clothes. Since then, his 
father’s prediction that his first-born son 
would follow in the footsteps of his ances- 
tors has been fulfilled to the letter. Although 
the scene of his labors has shifted with the 
flow of trade to the center of the town, he 
still lives within a stone’s throw of the prop- 
erty where the old homestead stood and 
where the Charles Clark’s farmed and traded 
for one hundred and fifty years. And the 
street on which he lives, known as Jerusalem 
Road in the old days, bears the family name. 
We refer, of course, to Charles Clark, the 
town hatter, and clerk of the town since 
1909. 


PRICES AT CLARK’S STORE — 1868 


Paper pins . ... .12c 
Coffee , .45c¢ per Ib. 
Butter .80c per lb. 
Sugar .19c per lb. 
Molasses . 1.00 per gal. 
Kerosine oil . 


1.50 per gal. 
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THE OLDE TOWNE 
COMES OF AGE 


ah oom! Zoom! Zoom! Zoom! Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Boom! Swizzle! Swizzle! Bang! 

The old town is fairly bursting with en- 
thusiasm on this, the natal day of the Re- 
public! 

At the cross ways, in the center of the vil- 
lage, opposite the new First National Bank, 
the peppery Cyrus Wilcox, always ready for 
a fight or a frolic, is directing the firing of 
the sun-rise gun, Star of The West. And from 
doorways, windows and back yards, young 
America rushes forth, hands full and pockets 
full of every conceivable noise-making de- 
vice. Cannon crackers roar under barrels 
and tin cans. Torpedoes and pistols add to 
the din. Bells ring—first the Prospect School 
bell; then the bells of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Episcopal Churches! Such a 
racket—there has been nothing like it be- 
fore—or since! 

This is indeed the day of days. Westfield, 
actually two centuries old, is celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of its charter. The 
day—July 4th, 1894; the hour—4 A.M. 


Constable John M. C. Marsh, the personifi- 
cation of all authority, has just escorted two 
inebriates to their accustomed resting place in 
the village jail, and now emerges from the 
little building on Broad Street between Mil- 
ler Brothers’ grocery store and the Town 
Tavern, with quiet, deliberate tread as be- 
comes an officer of the law. In front of the 
Tavern, his associates, Constables Frank R. 
Pennington, and Gustave H. Koester, are 
holding a council of War. He joins them and 
they step inside a moment. It has been a wild 
night, and the day will be full of action. 

Comes a lull, for breakfast, and then 
crowds gather along Broad Street for the 
games. They stand three deep on both sides 
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of the thoroughfare from Elm to Prospect — 
Streets. Only babies and invalids remain at 
home on this occasion. 

There are all kinds of races—potato, sack, 


wheelbarrow, three legged, 100 and 220 


yard dashes, and a tub race on the lake. The 
contestants in the running races are Addison 
Clark, John Samson, Charlie Burtis, Fred 
Crouch and William Stitt, Jr. Burtis is re- 
markably fast for a man of his size and build. 
He is short legged, as rotund as Santa Claus 
and weighs over 200 pounds. He is the pro- 
prietor of an Inn at North Avenue and Elm 
Street. (Where the Peoples Bank and Trust 
Co. now stands). Ad Clark, who can do a 
hundred yards under eleven seconds, has to 
be in top form to beat him by half a stride. 
Fred Decker takes both first prizes in the 
sack and wheelbarrow races. ‘‘Kim”’ Penning- 
ton is adept at picking up potatoes on a 
spoon, and he finishes three rows ahead of 
his nearest competitor, Henry Ferris. And 
Charlie Clark rides a winner in the bare-back 
race—a Bronco from the stable of grocer 
F. B. Terrill. 

The parade follows. The line forms at 
the Prospect Street school and _ proceeds 
through the center of the town; up Moun- 
tain Avenue, to Lawrence, to Dudley, to 
Clark, to Westfield Avenue, to Park, down 
Park to the Boulevard, to Ross Place, to 
Central Avenue, and so to the Westfield Club 
House on Elm Street. The public buildings 
and residences along the line of march are 
bedecked with flags and bunting. 


First comes Grand Marshall J. H. Vail— 
a trim figure, with sharp pointed goatee, on 
a white charger, which steps proudly to the 
tune of “Columbia” played by The Union 
County Band. Several companies of State 
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Militia precede the carriages occupied by 
town officials, the Centennial committee and 
delegations from the Sons of The American 
Revolution. Significantly the three who ad- 
minister local affairs represent a new era in 
municipal development. Nathaniel B. Gard- 
ener, chairman; Charles F. Conant, treasurer; 
and Martin Welles, are among a score of 
public spirited men who came to Westfield 
in later years. In this category also are the 
members of the celebration committee — 
Charles N. Codding, chairman, for years Re- 
publican leader of the town; Charles G. 
Endicott, former town committeeman, Edgar 
R. Pearsall, founder of the Standard and 
brother of Alfred E. Pearsall, editor; and 
B. J. Crosby, former town committeeman. 


Viet march the descendants of the 
old town of 1794—the Scudders, Marshes, 
Coreys, Millers, Clarks, Piersons, Frazees, 
Rosses, Hatfields, Woodruffs. Their ranks 
are thinning, but they are happy. The old, 
essential spirit is here, merged in the new, 
more potent than ever! 

The Civil War veterans—a long line of 
them from Elizabeth, Plainfield, and the 
home town: Samuel W. Reese, Christopher 
W. Harden, Anson F. Grant, Edward Town- 
ley, Thomas Love, Dr. William Gale, James 
Fink are in the Westfield delegation. They 
step briskly as the Lincoln Drum and Fife 
Corps plays “Marching Through Georgia.” 

The Fife Corps is the pride of Professor 
Edwin Francis, principal of Schools. He or- 
ganized and drilled it, and equipped it with 
bright blue uniforms, new for the occasion. 
Now he stands on the Bank corner, as his 
boys go by, nodding and keeping time with 
his walking stick. Under his coal black whis- 
kers is a smile that won’t wear off until the 
fall term begins. 


The drum major from Plainfield is the 
cynosure of the crowd. He throws the baton 
over the arc light at Broad and Prospect, and 
receives an ovation. Captain T. V. Smith, pre- 


cisely military, signals for a change of tune, 
and there’s a moment’s pause while Andrew. 
LaRosa, in charge of the drums, beats the 
time for “Yankee Doodle’—adding a few 
preliminary “grace notes” just as he did 
when a drummer boy in Sherman’s Army. 

The. Second Division is led by Assistant 
Grand Marshall, Dr. Sherman Cooper. He is 
a giant of a man, 6 feet three inches in 
height, and weighing over 300 pounds. But 
how well he rides—a seat and hands that 
would do credit to a cavalry officer! Astride 
his bay gelding, he looks like von Bismarck. 
William J. Bogert, in top hat and frock coat, 
rides beside him—a handsome figure. 

More music—Bartow’s Bound Brook Band, 
whose leader and organizer is the father of 
that other Bartow who was later to be band- 
master in Westfield. Then come floats, boys’ 
brigades, Westfield Band, fire companies, 
with the town’s historic Hook and Ladder. 
Co., incorporated in 1876, in the van. The 
crowd cheers, and Fire Chief Isaac Seeley 
lifts his great hat in acknowledgment. At 
either side are his predecessor John J. 
Schmitt, and Charles B. Peddie. Bucket and 
Engine Co. No. 1, though last among the 
firemen, is first in public interest. They are 
carrying the traditional fire buckets, repre- 
senting the five charter members. A sixth 
was specially designed for the negro mascot. 
It is smaller than the others because of his 
peculiar conformation—his legs are bowed 
like a great hoop. On one side of the pail is 
drawn, in bright red letters: “Bow-legged 
Ed”, and on the other, “Lucy’s Lover’’.. Lucy 
is said to be a sweetheart of Ed’s romantic 
days, who got “tired waitin’ for dat nigger 
to grow up”. 
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Fraternal orders and the I. O. S., a boy's 
club, formed in 1892, bring up the rear. 
Captain George T. Cruttenden, wears the 
uniform of a military school; he is flanked 
by his lieutenants, Fred Condit and Lloyd 
Thompson, wearing red and black sashes. 
Fred Taggart and Robert Harden carry the 
club standards. 


Pieter Natt the scene shifts to Drake 
Park, an athletic field extending south from 
Park Avenue, between Summit Avenue and 
the Boulevard. It is enclosed in a high broad 
fence, with entrances on Park Avenue. Here 
all the sporting events—football, baseball, 
track—are held. The sports’ program opens 
with two comedy sketches by old town char- 
acters. First, Bow-legged Ed and Johnny 
Pfeiffer, harness-maker, and John Hickory, 
wood cutter, try to capture the greased pig. 
As usual the contest goes to the negro. Once 
he gets the little pig between his legs, noth- 
ing remains but a very faint and submissive 
squeal. Then comes a desperate encounter 
with a greased flag pole, at the top of which 
dangles an envelope containing a $2. bill. 
Johnny Pfeiffer wins finally, but not without 
the aid of his rivals, with whom he is obliged 
to share the spoils. John Hickory forms the 
base of a pyramid which reaches more than 
half way to the top. It’s easier climbing the 
rest of the way. 

The ball game attracts fans from all over 
the county. It’s the sporting event of the 
day. Plainfield’s crack team, champions of 
the tri-county league, are the opponents. 
Charles N. Codding, president and manager 
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of the local club, has invited the officials to 
occupy reserved seats in the center of the 
stand. Alfred A. Drake, the owner of the 
park, is the guest of honor and speaks at the 
flag raising. He lives in a great French- — 
roofed house just down the street. (His 
estate included all of what is now Stone- 
leigh Park.) A short, stocky, bald-headed 
man, with full, red beard and florid com- 
plexion, he puffs when walking or talking. 
He's profane, quick tempered and generous. 
Mopping his face with a big, bandana ker- 
chief, he calls on Anson F. Grant to speak 
for him. “Great occasion! Great occasion!” 
he puffs, “Now, Anson, you tell Charlie he’s 
got a — — fine team!” 

The bands, at either side of the diamond, 
strike up as the players take the field. Jack 
Sharrett and Jack Warner, famed battery of 
the New York Giants, are Manager Cod- 
ding’s bid for victory. It’s a close game. 
Judson Mangam, is the umpire. He’s a West- 
fielder, but he plays no favorites. The home 
team is leading as the visitors come to bat 
in the last half of the ninth. It looks like 
victory. Two out and a runner on second. 
“Flower Pot’’ Waller lifts a high fly to cen- 
ter. Grader Johnston is under it — yes, it 
is George Johnston, later to be sheriff and 
Republican boss of Union County!—and—a 
groan goes through the stand—he muffs it! 
The ball rolls to the fence, both runners score. 
Westfield can’t shake the “old hoodoo!” 

There is a grand display of fireworks that 
night, in the field opposite the Lincoln 
School, followed by dancing at the club, and 
scores of parties in the homes of the citizens. 
And cannon roar and red lights flare until 
the early morning hours .. . 
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GS OMPARATIVE calm of midnight: two 
weary gentlemen in evening dress, leave the 
Westfield club house. The one is a native 
son, James O. Clark, New York lawyer, 
son of Mathias Clark—another descendent of 
Captain Charles, the pioneer. He lives in the 
old homestead on Clark Street, in which his 
grandfather took the oath of office as Vice- 
President of the State. The other is William 
Alpers, who came to Westfield when in his 
teens, and with his brother, Augustus L.— 
(afterwards Mayor) set up and lit the first 
street light, under the Westfield Avenue 
bridge. That was in 1876! 

Said the graying lawyer, in his slow, con- 
ventional way of speaking: “Mr. Alpers, 
we've just taken part in a celebration which 
marks the turning point in the history of this 
old town. It’s been a long time coming. It 
began with your generation, after the civil 
war, when your family settled here, and 
Robert R. Sinclair, J. F. Cowperthwaite, Dr. 
Joseph Harrison, Henry C. Sergeant, (who 
built this club house), Charles G. Endicott, 
Martin Welles, Senator Frank Miller, James 
R. Ferris, Alfred A. Drake, Robert M. Fair- 
bairn, Stephen S. Mapes, George and Wil- 
liam Peek, Freeman Bloodgood, William G. 
Peckham, Frank Smith, Chester M. Smith, 


The James O. Clark homestead, on 
Clark Street, opposite the Junior High 
School, as it looked when his grand- 
father, Hon. Charles Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of New Jersey,was commissioned 
acting governor of the state. The great 
seal was given to him on the porch of 
the house by Governor Joseph Bloom- 
field for safe keeping during the latter's 
absence from the State. The day was 
August 22, 1812. 


Ephingham Embree-settled here and taught 
us new ways of doing things. 

“They're all old home folks just as we 
are. They came from the same stock as the 
founders of this town. And they've made 
Westfield a better town—the kind of town 
it should be because of its fine traditions. 

“This isn’t a hamlet any more; it’s a thriv- 
ing, modern community, on the edge of a 
big city. Many of its first citizens are New 
York business and professional men. Within 
the past year or so, the trolley, public water 
supply, electric lights, telephone have come, 
and we are soon to have a sewage system. 
These things were undreamed of when I was 
a boy. They mean easy communication, 
change, rapid growth.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” replied 
his young neighbor warmly. “I speak for 
my family, at least, when I say I’ve never 
regretted having come to Westfield. And I 
expect it will always be my home, and the 
home of my children. It is a fine American 
town, and I believe, as you do, that we've 
reached the turning point. It’s going to be 
a still better town.” 

“Exactly!”’,, answered Mr. Clark, with a 
display of feeling that was unusual in him. 
“The old town came of age today”. 
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OLD HOUSES 
OF WESTFIELD 


Tes better class farm houses of 
Westfield in the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods, were similar in design and workman- 
ship. The early Dutch houses have vanished 
from the scene, but the style and structure 
of a few of the remaining houses of a later 
period are traceable to Dutch progenitors. 
Most of the early settlers were from New 
England or were reared under similar cus- 
toms and traditions, and they chose the type 
of house which experience had taught them 
was best suited to withstand the hard north- 
ern winters. New Jersey was considered a 
New England state until after the Revolution. 

The homes of the settlers were actually 
cottages with roofs pitched low and at a 
sharp angle. The type was geographical 
rather than colonial. Wherever possible, the 
houses faced the south. In some cases, the 
eaves at the rear extended to a few feet from 
the ground. There were no flat surfaces to 
hold snow or rain. 

As the family grew, the cottage was en- 
larged by an addition of corresponding pro- 
portions. Sometimes two houses were joined 
together, usually the roof of the one falling 
below the roof of the other. A central chim- 
ney is a sure indication that an addition has 
been made, for the chimneys of the old 
houses invariably are placed at the sides, in 
or near the vertex of the roof. Lean-to’s are 
conspicuous characteristics. Modern embell- 
ishments such as bay windows, long, flat- 
roofed porches and entrances of mid-Victor- 
ian vintage have changed the appearances of 
some of these fine old dwellings almost be- 
yond recognition. 

The Smith Williams house, on Springfield 
Road, near its intersection with Mountain 
Avenue, provides an illustration of the way 
these houses were built. The exact date and 
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1720-1800 


builder are not known. The Deacon Andrew 
Hetfield homestead, near by, (now called 
“The Dutch Oven’) was built by him about 
1755. His daughter, Abigail, married Smith 
Williams, a shoe maker and tanner, and it 
is possible that Deacon Hetfield built the 
house for them, about 1790. The affluent 
Deacon could well afford so handsome a 
wedding gift. In any event, the Williams 
moved to California after a few years, and 
the house was sold to Ephraim Clark, farmer 
and tanner. His daughters, Phoebe and Ann, 
were born in the house and the latter lived 
here all the ninety-five years of her busy and 
useful life. Former Senator Arthur N. Pier- 
son also lived here for a time, in his boyhood, 
as did Hiram and James Fink. 1h 

The present owner, Fred Rumpf bought 
the property in 1918, and in making neces- 
sary alterations and repairs, had opportunity 
to study its construction. 

The cellar is built of sandstone. The 
stones are laid in lime mortar, forming a 
foundation wall twenty inches thick. The 
cellar beams are 4” x 8”, with a main beam 
10” x 10”. The floor beams are morticed into 
the main beam and sill beams. 

The frames are of oak timbers 4” x 4” and 
brick lined. They are closely bound by mor- 
tice and tennon, with pins set through at 
eaves and corners. The method of construc- 
tion was as follows: First to build and then 
raise the frames onto the foundation. The 
framing of the roof-rafters was morticed into 
the gutters after it was raised to counter- 
balance the weight of the projection of the 
gutters. The roof rafters were of hand-hewn 
oak and chestnut. The gutters were gouged 
out of solid cypress timbers, 12” x 12”, to a 
depth of about five inches at the center, with 
a fall of about an inch to the leader outlets 
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1. The Smith Williams House on Route 29, Mountainside. 
Built about 1790, probably by Deacon Hetfield. The 
extension west of the chimney was probably added by 
Williams. 2. The doorway and glass transom. 3. Stairway, 
of San Domingo Mahogany. 4. The fire place and mantle. 
The bricks have been refaced; otherwise, as originally built. 


Deacon Andrew Hetfied's House, on Route 29, ( below 

He built the part west of entrance, about 1755. The addi- 

tion to the east was built after 1800. William Clark, 

Revolutionary hero, who married Deacon Hetfield's 

daughter, lived in the house until his death in 1853. 
It is now the residence of Miss W. B. Rosencrantz. 
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at either end. They were morticed into the 
frame before it was raised. When these gut- 
ters were taken down in 1933, a scaffold had 
to be used. They weighed 3000 pounds each. 
The leaders were of wood, also. All lumber 
exposed to the weather was of cypress. 

After the frames had been joined, the 
shingle laths and shingles were nailed on. 
The shingles were, 36” x 12”, and about 3/,” 
thick at the butt. Then the spaces between 
the uprights, on the inside, were lined with 
brick and mortar upon which the finishing 
wall was laid. The ceilings were of lime 
plaster, over lath. 

The floors were of white pine, 10” wide by 
114,” thick, and fastened with hand-drawn 
nails. The planks were grooved at both sides 
and the tongues were on a separate strip 
(114” wide) which fitted into them. This is 
known as the splined joint, and was fre- 
quently used in houses of the period to pro- 
vide against probable shrinkage. 

The baseboards and mouldings are of one 
piece, 10” wide. In modern houses these are 
separate. Any kind of ornamental work was 
carefully done. A solid board of the re- 
quired thickness was selected and the design 
beveled out by hand. In some cases, a plane 
was used; in others, a jack knife. (Note the 
fluted columns and carved mantels illus- 
trated in these pages.) This very exacting 
work required deftness and close application. 
Samuel McIntyre, “The wood carver of 
Salem”, (born 1757) was the master crafts- 
man who made an art of this branch of car- 
pentry. His doorways, mantles and stair- 
ways are original contributions to the archi- 
tecture of the post-Revolutionary era. 

The stairway in this house is unusual. It 
is made of San Domingo mahogany. No 
nails are used. The tread is a separate board 
with dove-tailed edge into which the railing 
uprights (balusters) are placed. 

In 1929, when the old county bridge that 
crosses Route 29 at this point, was removed 
and the ditch widened to make room for 
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the abutments of the present bridge, the 
engineers at first thought they had struck 
quicksand. But further excavating disclosed 
the old vats in which Tanner Clark soaked 
his leather, a process which required a year 
to complete. Tanners Clark and Williams 
used these vats for fifty years and apparently 
they were still serviceable when abandoned. 


The Littell House 


iy, HE Littell house, on Old Raritan 
Road, was standing in 1785, when it was 
purchased by Gershom Littell. It was here 
that he brought Phoebe Terry as a bride. 
The farm was bought in four sections, the 
first of which included the central portion 
of the present house. During the Revolution, 
soldiers of both armies stopped here to drink 
from the old well and to rest under the trees. 
In the days of road racing, following the 
civil war, the horsemen of the countryside 
called it “the half-way well’, because it was 
thought to be equally distant from the Plain- 
field Hotel (where the Babcock Building 
now stands), and Crowell’s Hotel, Rahway 
(now the site of the Trinity Methodist 
Church.) The house is now the property of 
Miss Anna L. Littell, a descendent of the 
first known owner. 


Frazee-Lee House 

Far back in the lane, off Old Raritan Road, 
is the Frazee-Lee house, the home of two 
pioneer families and the scene of many 
historic episodes in colonial and Revolution- 
ary days. The fore-part is the old Moses - 
Frazee house; next is the Thomas Lee house. 
The two were joined, about 1820, when the 
Lee house was moved from the original site, 
at Cooper and Terrill Roads. In 1776, 
Phoebe Terry, then but five years old, was 
carried by her parents, from this house, to a 
place of safety in Ash Swamp to escape a 
party of Red Coats which was reported to be 
raiding farms in the locality. No harm was 
done, however. Phoebe married Gershom 
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SWAIM HOUSE 


The old homestead, on South Spring- 
field Avenue, which Captain Anthon 
Swaim built in 1744, and where he died 
1758. The part to the right was ‘added 
about 1830. Mrs. Agnes P. M. Mosher 


is now the owner. 





MANTLES: 
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2. In Swaim House, about 1800. 
3. In Jesse Clark Baker House, 1800. 


4. In Swaim House, 1744. 


The sunbursts and paneled pilasters in the carved mantles were done with a jack knife. 
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Littell in 1788, was the mother of fourteen 
children, and died, 1855, in her 85th year. 


The Collins House 


The Collins house is said to be one of 
the oldest on the mountain top, within the 
limits of the old town. It stands on the 
New Providence Road, a short distance from 
the Badgley farm, where the Presbyterian 
Sunday School first met. Like most of the 
houses of the period, it was built in two sec- 
tions: the first, or west side, about 1790, 
possibly by Jacob Clark, for his daughter 
Sarah, who married the Irish immigrant, 
John Collins. The East side was added by 
Noah Collins, a son, in 1831. 

John Collins and his wife are buried in 
the old Presbyterian grave yard. She lived 
to be 101 years old. She was the grandmother 
of J. Hervey Townley, of Westfield, aged 
91 (father of Isaac, William and Moreland 
Townley) and his sister, Mrs. Cornelia D. 
Johnson, of Elizabeth, aged 101. Another 
grandson, Andrew Jackson Collins, who was 
born and still lives in the old home, is eighty- 
nine years old. The late Edwin Ralph Col- 
lins, one time editor of the Westfield Leader, 
and father of County Engineer Roi. C. Col- 
lins, was also a grandson. 


The Ferris House 


The home of Mrs. May Ferris Pearsall, 
on Ferris Place, first stood on the north side 





Collins House on the mountain top. 
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of Broad Stréet, east of Prospect. It was 
doubtless built before the Revolution, though 
its builder is not known. Elias Mills owned 
45 acres of land, extending from Broad 
Street to what is now Dudley Avenue, in 
1800, and this may have been a house built 
by his father, Joseph Mills, the pioneer. 

Mrs. Pearsall was’ born in the house in 
1857, and, in the following year, her father, 
James R. Ferris, bought most of the land in 
the original Mills ‘tract and built his resi- 
dence on Broad Street next to the Methodist 
church. His property extended along’ the 
westerly side of Prospect Street (then a lane), 
as far north as the present Dudley Avenue. 
(Neither of these thoroughfares was com- 
pleted until after the Civil War.) 

Mr. Ferris’ holdings also included the 
triangular block opposite his residence, and 
the Arcanum Building, on the southeast cor- 
ner of Broad and Prospect Streets, which he 
built in the ’70’s. The second floor of this 
building contained the town’s largest audi- 
torium. On the ground floor, Broad Street 
side, was the dry goods store of Geo. L. Van 
Emburg & Son, and in the rear, on Prospect 
Street, the offices of The Westfield Leader, 
founded by Professor Edwin Francis, prin- 
cipal of schools, and rival of Editor Alfred 
E. Pearsall, of The Union County Standard. 
The building and both newspaper plants were 
destroyed in the great fire of January, ’92. 





The Ferris House, rear view. 
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IN OLD SCOTCH 
PLAINS 


|. The Frazee-Lee house, on Old 
Raritan Road, was built before the 
Revolutionary War. 


2. Gershom Littell (1766 - 1848), 
purchased this house for his bride, 
Phoebe Terry, in 1785. 


3. The house which Gershom 
Frazee Jr. (1756-1819), son of Aunt 
Betty, built about 1780. 








4. Revolutionary house, Mountain Avenue, Scotch Plains, built by James Coles, father of Freeholder 

Dennis Coles, associate of David Osborn, Congressman Ezra Darby, Col. Recompense Stanbery, 

Jedidiah Swan and Samuel Brooks Miller in Olde Towne politics from 1794-1835. Dennis Coles 
was the grandfather of Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, philanthropist. 


5. The home of John Lambert, grandson of Roger, the first settler, built about 1750 is on Martine 
Avenue, near the head of West Broad Street. Zopher Hetfield, who bought the property, died 
here, in 1837, at 76. Now owned by Walter Essex, dairy farmer, 
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"House Between the Mountains" 


Tur Sayre Family was prominent in 
the military life of the countryside about 
Springfield and Summit during the Revolu- 
tion. Their homestead was not far from the 
locality where the refugees stayed during 
the British invasion of West Fields. Isaac 
Sayre, first of the line, came from ‘South 
Hampton, L. I., and settled between the 
mountains southwest of Springfield, in 
1720.’ He married Jane Swaim, sister of 
Anthony Swaim, a patriot whose historic 
homestead, on South Springfield Road, built 
1744, is now the home of Mrs. Edward Mosher. 

The original Sayre house was made of 
logs, but when Isaac, Jr. was married he built 
a fine house of native field stone, on the 
opposite side of the lane, for his bride, Eliz- 
abeth Roll (daughter of Johannes), who was 
the belle of the community. This homestead 
still stands. It is one of the oldest in Spring- 
field township. Elizabeth Roll Sayre enter- 
tained Washington here, and the scouts who 


"Frenchtown", East of the River 


MG arnee FRENCH, an Englishman, 
who came here about 1692, was the grand- 
father of the Continental Scout, and the pro- 
genitor of the French family of Westfield. 
His dwelling is said to have been the first 
erected east of the Normahiggan River, and 
was known as an Indian Trading Post in 
colonial times. It stood somewhere along the 
ridge near Turkey Road Nepean Avenue), 
and below South Springfield Road. 

In his will, proved July 17, 1747, Richard 
French, yeoman, left “his dwelling house 
and three acres of land to his daughter 
Joanna, and after her death, to go to his son 
Robert”; he also left the “homestead planta- 
tion’”’ to his son Robert provided “he shall 
take care of his sister Joanna who is impotent 
in her feet.” The “dwelling house’ be- 
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patrolled the highways and byways when 
Cornwallis was trying to draw Washington 
from the shelter of the wooded hills, often 
stopped here for food and a night’s rest. 
Frequently their hostess entertained them 
with dances and parties. It is probably true, 
as tradition holds, that this was a favorite 
retreat of General Washington and his staff. 
Its isolation would commend it. It stands a 
mile back in the winding lane that runs be- 
tween Baltus Roll Road and the old lime 
kiln, on the Turnpike Road. There is a large 
Pond in the rear. 


Elizabeth Roll Sayre died in this house, 
on Sept. 26, 1850, in her 96th year. Her son, 
Anthony Swaim Sayre, lived here all his life. 
He died in 1880 at the age of 92. The pres- 
ent owners and occupants are Isaac Sayre and 
his first cousin, Nellie Charlotte Sayre, of the 
sixth generation. They and their ancestors 
have lived in this secluded spot for 200 years. 


1692 


queathed to the first Robert (1724-1813) is 
the house of the Revolutionary Tradition. 
Here, Scout Robert (1750-1830) was born 
and here his wife, Rachel Drew, trapped the 
Red Coats. An old house, on Hillside 
Avenue, has interesting associations. It is in 
the tract described in the will as the “planta- 
tion of fifty acres on Turkey Road, bought of 
William Boardwell,’ and bequeathed to 
John, a son of the pioneer. It was probably 
built by one of his descendents. In any event, 
a stairway in the part nearest Turkey Road, 
suggests a Revolutionary background. 

A cement-covered house, of early Vic- — 
torian design, on the South Springfield Road, 
just east of Route 29, now the truck farm 
of S. A. Curcio, is sometimes mentioned as 
“the old Indian trading post’, which Richard 


HOUSE BETWEEN MOUNTAINS 


The Badgley House, on New 
Providence Road, was built by the 
pioneers, James and John Badgley, 
in 1738. The Presbyterian Sunday 
School was organized here. When 
Frederick S. Taggart bought the 
farm, in 1909, the old house was 
beyond repair and he moved it to 
the rear. Now home of A. Ayers. 















Above: where Elizabeth Roll 
Sayre entertained Washington. 





Below: Colonial House on 
Route 29, opposite Moun- 
tainside School, where 
Deacon Samuel Woodruff 
died in 1750. James Coles 
farmed here for thirty 
years. Burned down 1930. 


At least part of the Corey house, on 
Mountain Avenue, is pre-Revolutionary, 
but it was not built i) Joseph Corey 
2nd. (1757-1802), who was born in the 
old homestead on Springfield Road, long 
since destroyed. He probably bought 
it from one of the Millers who owned 
all the property in this section, in colonial 
days. Levi Corey, his grand son, (1819- 
1895) was born and died in the house. 
Residence of George Oliver Burrow. 
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French built. That of course, could not be. 
A member of the Richards family, who was 
born nearby, says it was built by Jacob 
French, son of the Scout. Isaac French, 
(1787-1872), his older brother, was born in 
“Frenchtown”, but moved to Westfield 
shortly after his marriage. He was the father 
of Robert French, 3rd. 

Several generations of the family are 
buried in the French-Richards cemetery, west 
of route 29, and well back of the Old Enoch 
Miller farm. It is a small plot, on the top 
of a thickly wooded hill, and is reached by 
a lane from the Webber property on the 
highway. It is enclosed in an iron fence, with 
entrance gates on the southern slope; one 
marked ‘French’; the other ‘‘Richards” 
The grave of Robert French is at the right, 
under a locust tree, and is indicated by a slab 
bearing his name and the year of his death, 
1813. Along side are two graves, with stones 
inscribed ‘‘R. E. F. 1793” and “R. H. F. 
1794”. Near by are two small rectangular 
field stones without inscriptions. These are 


thought to mark the graves of the pioneer 
and an Indian squaw who died in the service 
of the family. 

The Richards were neighbors of the 
Frenches in England and came here about a 
century later, settling on the land on the 
eastern side of Turkey Road. Samuel Richards, 
first of the line, who died 1845, at 82, is said 
to have lived in the Woodruff house on 
South Springfield Road, opposite the French 
farm, which later was altered and used as an 
Inn. Mrs. Jenny B. Murray, a descendent, 
now lives there. All the tombstones in the 
Richards’ plot are of white marble and gray 
granite and fully inscribed. The oldest is 
that of Samuel Richards. 


HOUSE ON THE CHURCH GREEN 


(From the Jersey Journal, July 23, 1782) 
House and lot in Westfield, to be sold, now 
occupied by John Wiley. Stands on green opposite 
the Presbyterian church, at the conjunction of four 
public roads. Has four fire places, good for store 
or public house. Inquire of Mrs. Dean on the 
premises. 





The French—Richards Burial Ground, back of the old Enoch Miller farm, east of the Normahiggan 

(Rahway) River. The Pioneer, Richard French, is buried here. An old French house, ( on right) on 

Turkey Road (Hillside Avenue), near the site of the home of Richard, the first settler. Part nearest 
camera probably Revolutionary. Jacob French lived here. 
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1. "The Hamilton House", on 
Woodland Avenue, near Bird's 
Corner, probably was built by 
Aaron Miller for his son Abra- 
ham (1763-1833). Jacob, son 
of John Hamilton bought the 
property from the Millers and 
died here in 1908, at the age 
of 100. His son Henry lived 
here all his life. Built about 1780. 


2. Robert Ill, son of Isaac French, standing in the doorway of the house on Clark Street, which 
later was inherited by his son, James. This was built by Warner Tucker (1720-1773). It was after- 
wards moved to Prospect Street, just below Newton Place. Still standing. 

3. John Davis, pioneer, built this house on West Broad Street, south of Radley Road, before the 
Revolution. Isaac French married his grand daughter, Mary, (daughter of Elder Jacob Davis), and 

thus came into possession of the property. 

4. The Noah Clark homestead, on the north side of Springfield Road, after it leaves Route 29, 

probably was built before the Revolution. William Richards, friend and neighbor of Robert French, 
lived here for many years. This family of Clarks died out. 
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BUILT BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


















This Woodruff House stood at Grove Street 


and Rahway Road, before the Revolution, but 


its first owner is not known. A ‘John Van 


Winkle" sold it to Robert Woodruff, the father 


of Wilford, Benjamin and Robert, who were 
born here. It was torn down several years ago. 


"The DeCamp House", on old Raritan Road, 
built sometime before the Revolution by John 
DeCamp, came into the possession of the 
Terrys through the marriage of Julia, daughter 
of John Marsh, to a Terry. Remodeled by 
the owner, H. E. Quimby. John DeCamp is 
buried in a plot (of five graves) on the property. 
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The Stell-Woodruff homestead, on Willow 
Grove Road, was built by Moses Connett 
(1746-1785); son of the pioneer, Gardner 
Connett, at whose home, near by, prayer 
meetings and ''sings'' were held frequently in 
colonial days. For many years, the home of 
Benjamin Woodruff, whose great grand daugh- 
ter married Alonzo Stell. Remodeled, Dr. 
Victor W. Logan resides here. 


"Squire Radley House". The deed of record 

shows that this house, on Old Radley Road, 

was sold by William Acken to John Radley, 

in 1815. It was probably built by John, father 

of William Acken, before the Revolution. It 

has been remodeled. Now the residence of 
Dr. Willard Travell. 


BAKERS AND PIERSONS 












House on Mountain Avenue, at the 
head of Jerusalem Road, Scotch Plains, 
built by Jonathan |. Baker for his son, 
Jesse Clark Baker, about 1800. The 
elder Baker married a daughter of Jesse, 
son of Henry Clark, pioneer. Owned 
by George L. Delatour, Jr., son of a 
former Councilman. 


Above left: Henry Baker (1727-1780) house, (about 1750) East Broad and Chestnut Streets, the scene 
of a skirmish between the Minute Men and the Red Coats. In the foreground are Mr. and Mrs. 
William Stitt, parents of Mrs. (Dr.) Joseph Harrison and Mrs. C. B. Peddie, who were born in the 
house. Later the residence of J. H. Vail Now the home of Frederick C. Leary. Right, the house 


William Pierson, Jr. built before the Revolution, is on Benson Place, near the site of the old 
Presbyterian log meeting house. The home of Mrs. Phoebe Pierson Brewer, a descendant. 





The Pierson brothers, Daniel and David, settled in West Fields before 1750. Daniel's house on 
East Broad Street, beyond Fairview Cemetery, is still standing. For many years, it was the residence 
of a descendant, Lawrence Clark. The David Pierson house, left, around the bend, on South Spring- 
field Road, was torn down in 1918. It was the home of Daniel Fink for many years. 
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MARSHES AND SCUDDERS 













|. This house was built 
before the Revolution by 
Moses Marsh. It is on 
Willow Grove Road, near- 
ly opposite the house of 
Gardner Connet (since 
torn down) whose friend 
and neighbor he was. The 
home of Henry Danker. 






2. Four generations of 
Marshes, named Charles, 
lived in this house, on 
Benson Place. The first 
Charles, born in 1755, was 
the progenitor of John 
M. C. March. Known as 
Fair Acres’, from 1900 
to 1910, when owned by 
Robert A. Fairbairn. When 
William Ganzel bought 
the house, he moved it to 


Salter Place. Home of 
W. P. Becker. 
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3. The house of John Scudder, on East Broad 
Street, opposite Gallows Hill. There were four 
John Scudders. First, the pioneer, who died in 
1738; second, Captain John, who died in 1777; 
he earned his military rank in the French and 
Indian Wars. Third, John, who died in 1791, 
was the Colonel in command at the trial of Morgan. His house (torn down, 1877) was on the corner 
of Broad Street and Elizabethtown Road, opposite Henry Baker's, and his land extended along the 
south side of Broad from Gallows Hill Road to what is now Elmer Street. Dr. Philemon Elmer 
bought his land from Colonel John Scudder. The house shown here was built about 1800, by 
his son, the fourth John, who died in 1848. Restored by Arthur Rule. Owned by L. S. Ford. 
4. This brick mansion on lower Central Avenue, built by Amos, son of Ephraim Scudder, Revolutionary 
soldier and brother of Col. John Scudder, about 1800. Amos Scudder was a mason. He had a 
winter home in Savannah, Ga., and used to make the trip every spring and fall by four-horse hitch. 
His son, Picton (1813-1872) lived here and was the father of George and Mulford M. Scudder; the 
latter was freeholder, postmaster and democratic boss of Westfield in "The Gay Nineties". 
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THE OLD 
BURIAL GROUND 


First used as a burial ground 
in 1720. Many of the early 
settlers and Minute Men of 
the Revolution are buried in 
the historic cemetery, oppo- 
site the Presbyterian Church, 
on Mountain Avenue. The 
oldest stone marks the grave 
of Noah, son of William and 
Hannah Miller; died | 730. 
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INNS AND TAVERNS 


put 

py ACING west on Central Avenue 
(Rahway Road), at Broad Street, stood the 
historic homestead where Thomas Baker 
kept the first Inn of Colonial days. The orig- 
inal owner is not known, but the property is 
designated as belonging to ‘Peter Smith’, in 
an Essex County Mortgage given by West- 
field’s first physician, Dr. Philemon Elmer, 
(1750-1827) to James Cuthbert, of Canada, 


in 1775. Dr. Elmer’s Homestead was near ° 


where Dr. Joseph Harrison now resides. 
Nothing is known of Inn-Keeper Baker. He 
passed from the local scene before the war and 
all trace of him was lost. He was not related 
to the pioneers of that name. His successor, 
as Owner or tenant, was Dr. Joseph Quinby 
(1770-1835). The old place is best remem- 
bered, however, as the home of Dr. Corra 
Osborn, son-in-law of Samuel Downer and 
a practicing physician for forty-five years. 
In Dr. Osborn’s declining days, Dr. Frederick 
A. Kinch, another neighbor, was his assis- 
tant. The accompanying sketch was drawn 
by Mrs. Harriet Osborn Ten Eyck, a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Osborn’s, who was born in 
the house and recently renewed her residence 
in Westfield. In 1905, the house was torn 
down and Dr. Theodore R. Harvey built his 
residence here, which was later replaced by 
The Rialto Theatre. 


Wedd TAVERN, Broad Street, oppo- 
site Central Avenue (Rahway Road — Me- 
chanic Street). The builder is not known, but 
part of it, at least predates the Revolution. 
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Azariah Clark, Revolutionary hero, was the 
first proprietor (1794). It remained in his 
family for several generations, ‘finally be- 
coming the property of John M. C. Marsh, 
whose mother, Mariah M. Foster, was an 
adopted daughter of John Miller Clark. At 
the left, was the old bar of stage coach days, 
where the famous apple flip was served. Con- 
stable Marsh lived here for many years. It 
was a two-family house in the 90’s and was 
torn down, 1905. 


Scorex PLAINS INN (1747) the old- 
est remaining in West Fields. Its first proprie- 
tor was Colonel Recompense Stanbery, patriot 
and member of the Boards of Freeholders 
and Tax Assessors of the town of Westfield, 
1794. Peter B. Davis, afterward tried for 
the murder of Baltus Roll, was Inn-Keeper, 
in 1825. 


Vs een HoTeL. Built by John M. 
C. Marsh, 1867, it was the town’s leading hos- 
telry for a half century. William Stitt and 
L. H. K. Smalley (afterward proprietor) fi- 
nanced the building. The pool parlor and 
bar room were on the ground floor, left 
wing; the second floor was called “Brock- 
smith Hall” (after a Tavern Keeper). Here 
town meetings were held in 1879-’80. On 
the other side of the driveway, to the left, 
was the town jail, and “court room’’ where 
Squire Jaques sent inebriates and hobos 
“down the line for sixty days’. 


OLDE 
TOWNE 
TAVERNS 


Baker's Inn, where the 
colonists regaled. 


Built about 1740. 








The Inn Scotch Plains — 1747. 
Olde Towne Tavern — 1760. 


Westfield Hotel — 1867. 
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THE CHURCHES 


Presbyterian 


pal 

Sor more than a century, the Pres- 
byterian Church was the only public house 
of worship in Westfield. Its founders were 
the founders of the old town. The parish 
was settled in 1720, and the log church built 
on Elizabethtown Road (Benson Place) a 
decade later. The original tract, of which the 
present property forms the Southeastern 
boundary, consisted of forty acres and was 
purchased from John Robinson and William 
Miller for twenty pounds. The first Board 
of Trustees was: Thomas Woodruff, mod- 
erator; John Scudder, Ephraim Marsh, Jesse 
Clark, Andrew Hetfield, Ephraim Scudder 
and John Crane. 

Nathaniel Hubbell (1730-1745) was the 
first of but fourteen pastors. The present 
pastor, Dr. William K. McKinney, is the 
third in forty-five years. Rev. Newton W. 
Cadwell, historian and recounteur, served 
from 1882 to 1902; Rev. W. Irwin Steans, 
beloved for his devotion to Christian ideals, 
died in the seventeenth year of his pastorate; 
Dr. McKinney was called in 1921. 


Methodist 


Sue followers of John Wesley were 
the first to break away from the mother 
church. They organized at the home of C. A. 
Leveridge, in 1850. Mr. Leveridge, Elihu B. 
Mott, Joseph Trampleasure, David M. 
Woodruff and John M. Clark, were elected 
trustees. Mathias Clark donated the land 
and gave liberally to the fund for building 
the first church, a frame structure, erected 
1853. This was torn down in 1870 and a 
larger church built. James R. Ferris gave 
the additional land. The present impressive 
stone edifice was built in 1911. 

Mr. Ferris, Frank B. Ham, Effingham 
Embree, Jr., (for whom Embree Crescent is 
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named), William S. Welch, Robert Ruther- 
ford Sinclair, Wilford B. Woodruff, James 
Brown were long active in the church coun- 
cils. A gifted presiding-officer, Mr. Sinclair's 
services were frequently in demand for public 
meetings. Succeeding Mr. Ferris, he was sup- 
erintendent of the Sunday School until ill- 
health compelled his retirement. His son, 
Dr. Robert Rees Sinclair, who died in 1927, 
is remembered affectionately by thousands 
of his follow-townsmen. Wellington More- 
house, Sr., was also superintendent. The par- 
sonage, at Dudley Avenue and Elm Street, 
was the gift of Leigh M. Pearsall, and his 
wife, the late Mrs. Mae Moffett Pearsall. 


Baptist 


Sac Baptists organized in 1865, and 


worshipped in the Presbyterian church until 
their chapel was completed, two years later. 
The Rev. Joseph Greaves was the first of 
the ten pastors (1870-1876). An energetic 
and sincere man, his influence for good was 
felt throughout the community. Later, he was 
minister at the Locust Grove Chapel, in 
Mountainside, to which his son, Pearson 
Greaves, has given fifty years of devoted 
service. One of Rev. Greaves’ daughters is 
the wife of a former pastor of the local 
church, Rev. George A. Francis, and now 
lives in California; the other, is the wife of 
John Z. Hatfield, freeholder, banker and de- 
scendent of early settlers. John J. Coger, 
Nathaniel B. Gardner, Thomas Love, Charles 
F. Conant, Leonard Beebe are among the 
well-known citizens of a by-gone day who 
were prominent in the church. Major Walter 
Dempsey was superintendent of the Sunday 
School for many years. The present beautiful 
stone edifice was built in 1922, under the 
leadership of Rev. Edward James Holden. 


CHURCHES ON 
HISTORIC GROUND 








St. Paul's Episcopal Church—Viewed on 
tight—Below is the Parish House, East 
Broad Street opposite Mindowaskin Park. 


Christian Science Church, once the home 

of Rev. Edwin Downer. On the right is 

the new building to be erected on the 

site of the present church, on East Broad 
Street, next to St. Paul's. 
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f OLD AND MODERN 





Presbyterian Church and green 
(above) as they looked in 1877. 
On the right is the Parish House 
which for many years was the meet- 
ing place of civic organizations, 
notably The Woman's Club, or- 
ganized 1895, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Henry M. Evans. Miss Emma 
L. Bridges was the first president. 
Below it is seen part of the old 
parsonage which later was removed 
to Prospect Street and became the 
shop of Mahlon H. Ferris, tinsmith. 
The new Presbyterian Parish House, 
on Mountain Avenue (right). 








Congregational Church Congregational Parish House, on Elmer Street 
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Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Church and 
Parochial School, above. Westfield Ave., 
First Street and Trinity Place. 


Baptist Church, Elm Street; right. 


Below, Methodist Church and Soldier's 
Monument to World War Veterans in 
the Plaza, at West Broad. 
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Episcopal 


Ry, PHILEMON E. Coe, descendent 
of a colonial family, was largely responsible , 
for the founding of the Episcopal church. 
His mother was a daughter of Philemon 
Elmer, country squire, whose lands extended 
along the south side of Broad Street, from 
the present library to the Elizabethtown 
Road (Benson Place). Services were held in 
the Coe Homestead for a number of years, 
but disagreement over the place of meeting 
resulted in the formation of Christ Church, 
whose members met, for a time, in the Pros- 
pect Street School and later, in their own 
house of worship, a chapel at North Avenue 
and Clark Street. When the Bishop refused 
to recognize any but the first church, the two 
congregations re-united. Rev. Coe gave the 
land on which the present edifice now stands, 
and was a large contributor to the building 
fund. He also organized Grace Episcopal 
Church, Plainfield. 

When the local church was reorganized in 
1894, the name was changed to St. Paul. The 
Bishop of the diocese of Western New York, 
the scholarly Rev. Charles A. Fisk, was rector 
in 1894-1900. The Rev. Harris E. Rush, the 
second rector, (1876-1879), married Miss 
Carrie Gilpin, of Westfield, and was long 
interested in the affairs of the local parish. 
He died in 1935, in his 88th year, at the 
Delamater homestead, Dudley and Lawrence 
Avenue, where his son, Howard, now resides. 
His wife, aged 90, died in the same week. 
Among the guiding spirits of early days was 
Alzamora Buck, senior warden, up to the 
time of his death in 1889. His father, Rev. 
Valentine Buck, was a retired Methodist 
minister when he came to Westfield, in 1860, 
and built the house (left wing )on Hillside 
Avenue in which his grandson, James Buck, 
has lived for seventy years. Christopher W. 
Harden, public official for many years, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Buck as senior warden. H. C. 
Sargeant and Mrs. Sargeant did much for 
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the early church. The Parish House was 
built during the recent ministry of a beloved 
rector, Rev. James Alnut Smith. 


Roman Catholic 


K OMAN Catholic Church was organ- 
ized in 1872, in which year a small mission 
was built on Trinity Place (New York 
Avenue) for the communicants of Westfield 
and Cranford. Rev. P. .E. Reilley was the 
first resident priest. Holy Trinity, the present 
beautiful edifice, and parochial school, at 
Westfield Avenue and First Street, are the 
result of the rapid growth in membership 
in recent years and the zeal of Rev. Charles: 
A. Smith (1905-1909), Rev. R. J. Boyer 
(1909-1913), and Rev. Henry J. Watterson. 
During Mr. Watterson’s pastorate additional 
land has been purchased, the church debt of 
$48,000 cleared, and the new buildings 
erected. The property is valued at $325,000. 

Patrick A. Traynor, local merchant, was 
the leading Catholic layman in the years 
when the parish was small and funds were 
limited. His son, Postmaster John Traynor, 
is now active. His two unmarried daughters 
live in the historic Nathaniel Baker home- 
stead, which Mr. Traynor purchased from the 
Clark estate and remodeled. 


Congregational 


G ONGREGATIONALISM is indigenous 
to the soil of New England, and thence came 
the proponents of that faith who established 
the local church. The leaders were Miss 
Emma Bridges, her sister and brother-in-law, 
Mrs. William G. Delamater and Mr. Dela- 
mater. Miss Bridges was active in town 
affairs for half a century. She was one of the 
organizers of The Woman’s Club, Public 
Library and Children’s Country Home. The 
church was established in 1880, and the pres- 
ent edifice erected in the following year, 
under the pastorate of Rev. Henry Neil. It 
has twice been enlarged. Cornelius H. Pat- 
ton, D.D. (1886-1894), was a sound student 
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and efficient pastor. A man of enterprise 
and tact, his judgments in matters of public 
concern were highly respected. Later, he be- 
came secretary of the Congregational Board 
of Foreign Missions. He married a sister’ of 
Martin Welles, New York banker, who was 
a trustee of the church. Other well-known 
laymen were L. V. Clark, Henry Hosford, 
State Senator James L. Miller, Henry, Wil- 
liam and Augustus L. Alpers. Senator Miller 
lived in the house built by the Rev. Corra 
Osborn, Jr., on Elm Street, now the estate 
of the late Dr. Chauncey Martin F. Egel. 


Church of Christ Scientist 


ih WELVE local residents, most of 
whom were members of the Cranford church, 
organized the First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Westfield. It was started as a Christian 
Science Society on March 2, 1919, when the 
Opening service was held in rooms in the 
Post Office Building on Elm Street. This 
continued to be the meeting place until 1921, 
when the society reorganized to form the 
church which was then incorporated. 


The church property is in an historic sec- 
tion of the old town. The land was once part 
of the Colonel John Scudder farm, and the 
house, built by the Rev. Edwin Downer, was 
the residence of Colonel George Starr. 

Rapid growth in membership made neces- 
sary the building of a Sunday School, at the 
rear of the church, in which services were 
held for the first time on Easter Sunday, 
1935. Plans are about completed to remove 
the old house and erect a modern edifice of | 
colonial design, on its foundation.. 
Lutheran 


UTHERAN activities began in Westfield 
April 19, 1925, when Services were held by 
the Rev. Fred L. Van Steen of Plainfield. 
The congregation was organized by the first 
resident pastor, the Rev. Wm. C. Breda in 
1930. In addition to the pastor the following 
laymen are recorded as organizers: Herman 
Behrens; Ewald Reschke, and Berhardt 
Mahler. Incorporation of the congregation, 
July 31, 1933, and the building of the church 
August 8, 1937, were carried out in the pas- 
torate of Rev. Walter A. Reuning. 





Costing $350,000, the Y. M. C. A.- Y. W.C. A. building, Clark Street and Ferris Place, was erected 

in 1929, by the contributions of 2700 citizens. Edward Malmar, Leonard H. Johnson, Malcomb B. 

Dutcher and Herbert R. Welch were the leaders. Two thousand citizens contribute an additional 

$20,000 annually to meet the difference between cost of maintenance and gross income. One in 

every six of Westfield's population affiliate with the associations annually, Arthur D. Murray, secretary 
for men, has held that position since the Y's were founded, in 1923. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W  esreteww has had public schools 
since about the year 1750. The first school 
house was made of logs and stood on Broad 
Street, in the village, probably on the Dr. 
Philemon Elmer property, opposite the church 
green, where the public library now stands. 
This was abandoned for a frame building on 
Mountain Avenue, just south of the old 
burial ground. It was destroyed by fire, in 
1816, and a two-story, brick-and-stone struc- 
ture erected on the site, which served the 
educational needs of the town for a half 
century. Jonathan Miller, Isaac H. Pierson. 
Dr. H. M. Cory, John Squire, Luther Littell, 
Dr. Sherman Cooper, Chauncey B. Ripley 
and Laura M. Ripley were among the 
teachers. The upper story was used for town 
meetings, prayer service, social gatherings. 

In 1809, there were ten districts in the 
township of West Fields (including Plain- 
field) with a total enrollment of 419 out of 
851 children of school age (between five and 
sixteen). In 1830, 105 children attended 
school in the village. Dennis Coles was then 
moderator of the Board of Education. Ben- 
jamin C. Leveridge was the first superintend- 
ent of schools, in 1846-47. He was succeeded 


by Andrew H. Clark, Jonathan Cory and Dr. 
F. A. Kinch, Sr. The Rev. E. B. Edgar, for- 
mer pastor of the Presbyterian church; and 
Rev. Edwin Downer, son of Samuel Downer, 
2nd, were superintendents in the ’60’s. 

The Prospect Street School (now the head- 
quarters of World War Veterans and other 
patriotic organizations), was built in 1869 
and was used as an elementary school until 
1916. The classics and other preparatory 
subjects were first taught when the Lincoln 
School, on Academy Place, was opened in 
1890. It was torn down in 1920. 


The average enrollment of the schools 
(1936-1937) was 3592. The faculty of ptin- 
cipals, teachers and librarians numbers 157. 
The schools provide medical and dental ex- 
aminations for each child at least once dur- 
ing the year. The staff consists of a chief 
medical inspector and a medical inspector for 
each of the nine schools; one full-time and 
one part-time nurse; one part-time dentist 
and assistant. Since the turn of the century, 
there have been but two superintendents— 
Dr. John J. Savitz, 1901-1917, and the present 
incumbent, Charles A. Philhower. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTIES OF WESTFIELD 


Year School 


Acres-Cost Building Equipment Total Cost 
1900 Washington . . . . 3.05 $20,000 $39,480 $ 8,000 $67,480 
1909 McKinley)? av 2002 42 1,200 28,200 12,000 41,400 
1931 McKinley Addition . 2 plots 4,425 110,000 6,000 120,425 

1912 Grant . eaNcel tees 1.66 15,000 47,000 12,000 74,000 . 
1916 Senior H. S. 1.20 12,000 101,000 13,000 126,000 
1922 Lincoln 8.00 22,000 213,380 16,000 251,380 
1925 Junior H. S. 7.40 28,000 417,730 48,000 493,730 
1927 Columbus 2.19 12,000 196,350 18,000 226,350 
1929 Franklin 4.88 28,500 294,350 20,000 342,850 
1935 °U) Wilson: i Ln ea std 18,000 244,296 20,925 283,221 
1927 Field House :& Stadiums) )2ii0//2 7 ee) Le 35,750 300 36,050 
Sites Lotals 33.25 $161,125 $1,727,536 $174,225 $2,062,886 
1927 Boulevard 8.05 16,000). Vee Ea UA Td os ee rege Aad er Aa ae 
1931 Shackamaxon Drive 3.70 53;7GO fore oN Cera Aa. ses aed er eee 
1927 Warren Street 3.31 RODD 0 776 98 Seger ee tb | eR CLAS Eh 
15.06 69, 7605) PY pitiCee ER ara  i 69,760 
Total investment in school properties . $2,132,646 





Figures supplied by District Clerk. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





Benjamin Franklin School, Prospect Street and Newton Place 





Roosevelt Junior High School, Clark Street and Tuttle Parkway Mountainside School, Route 29 
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THE BANKS 


vy: HE Westfield Trust Co. was or- 
ganized in 1893, as the First National Bank. 
Alfred D. Cook, of Plainfield, the first pres- 
ident, was succeeded by Joseph R. Connolly, 
the cashier, who held’ the office until his 
death. Hiram Fink, Dr. Joseph Harrison, 
Charles G. Endicott, Robert A. Fairbairn, 
John Z. Hatfield were among the first di- 
rectors. The “bank corner’, as it was after- 
wards called, was the scene of many exciting 
incidents in the early days. The circus and 
traveling minstrel shows usually pitched 
their tents in the triangle on which the build- 
ing now stands. When word was received of 
President Garfield’s death, Gitteau, his as- 
sassin, was hung in effigy here. William 
Beard, the present head of the institution, and 
Burr A. Towle and William H. Davies, direc- 
tors, are former mayors of the town. 


ay HE Peoples Bank and Trust Co. or- 
ganized 1907, with quarters in a store on 
Elm Street. The first building, at the corner 
of Broad and Prospect Streets, erected in 
1910, was outgrown after a little more than 
a decade of service, and the bank moved into 
its present building, at North Avenue and 
Elm Street. Samuel Townsend was the pres- 
ident of the institution until his death in 
1932. Prominent among its directors was the 
late William E. Tuttle, democratic leader 
and public spirited citizen, whose personal 
popularity lead to his being twice elected to 
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Congress from the Sixth District, a repub- 
lican stronghold. Chester B. Kellogg, Chair- 
man of the Board, is another Westfielder 
who has been identified with town affairs 
for many years. Another Director, Leigh M. 
Pearsall, son of the late Alfred E. Pearsall, — 
has assembled one of the finest collections 
of Indian relics in America, above his offices 
in the former Peoples’ Bank Building, which 
he now owns. 


Vio Bank of Westfield, at 


- north west corner of Broad and Elm Streets, 


was organized in 1911. Theodore R. Harvey, 
president; Frederick S. Taggart, attorney; 
Patrick Traynor, Dr. George S. Laird, and 
George W. Frutchey were among the first 
directors. Hon. Lloyd Thompson succeeded 
Dr. Harvey and continued as president until 
1936, when he retired in favor of Aubrey B. 
Smith. The second floor of the bank building 
served as a town hall for many years. In 
the room where he now has his law office, 
Judge Thompson was defeated for the Re- 
publican nomination to the State Assembly; 
his opponent, Hon. Randolph Perkins, then 
Mayor of Westfield, winning by the narrow 
margin of three votes. The Judge was after- 
ward elected to the Assembly, and former 
Assemblyman Perkins changed his residence 
to Bergen County, where he was elected to 
Congress—an office which he held until his 
death. 









The Westfield Trust Company, 
Organized in 1893. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


Westfield's three banks have total de- 
posits of $12,211,500 and total resources 
of $13,759,000. 


National Bank of Westfield, 
Organized in 1911 (above). 


(Left) Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
Organized in 1907. 
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NUE TOWN 
| BUILDINGS 





Above: Prospect Street 
School. Renovated, it is 
headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Legion and other organi- 
zations. Built in 1869, when 
S. S. Mapes Sr. was president 
of the Board of Education. 


Right: Fire House, North 
Avenue and Prospect Street, 
built in 1910. A paid depart- 
ment, in striking contrast to 
The Olde Towne Volunteer 
Fire Brigade of 1876. Joseph 
Clark was the first ''Chief''— 
Frederick C. Decker, son of a 
former postmaster, has been 
Chief since 1904. 





The Town Hall, built 
by Editor Lloyd Thompson in 
1906, for The Union County 
Standard, became a muni- 
cipal building through the 
accident of fire, which neces- 
sitated the removal of the 
printing plant to Elm Street. 
The building was then (1910) 
enlarged by the addition of 
a second story, and leased 





The New Post Office building, Central and to the town. Later it was 
Lenox Avenues. John Traynor is the thir- purchased and further addi- 
teenth postmaster since Samuel Downer tions made, so that now it ac- 

retired, 104 years ago. commodates all local officials. 
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INSTITUTIONS THAT ENDURE 





The Public Library — Organized as the Every 
Saturday Book Club, in 1873, and- incorporated 
as the Westfield Public Library in 1878, with the 


Beautiful entrance to Masonic 
following trustees: Julia E. Ladd, Martha A. 


Temple, erected 1929 on the 


site of the old Lincoln School Harris, Caroline M. Rush, Emma W. Gannett, 
on Academy (now Temple) Emma L. Bridges, Frances E. Hosford, and Eliza- 
Place. Atlas Lodge 125, F. & beth Hale. This building, at Broad and Elmer 
A. M., established 1871, is streets was built in 1906. Andrew Carnegie 


the oldest local fraternal order. provided the funds; the town the site. 





Children's Country Home, above, left. Organized in 1891 as a fresh air and convalescent home 
for needy children of New York, the Children's Country Home has been Westfield's leading 
philanthropy for many years. Mrs. W. G. Peckham, who originated the idea; Mrs. Martin Welles, 
the first president; Miss Emma Bridges, Mrs. W. H. Morse, Mrs. H. C. Sergeant, Mrs. G. H. Embree, 
Mrs. J. W. Beebe, Mrs. Lawrence Bastable, Mrs. J. S. Ferris and Mrs. V. O. Burtis were the chief 
organizers. Alfred E. Pearsall was a loyal friend the first years. The property of ten acres, on New 
Providence Road, once a part of the farm of Jonathan Crane, pioneer, was purchased from the 
Drew estate, in 1896. Enlarged, the Home now accommodates fifty children throughbut the year. 
Another building, soon to be constructed, will increase the capacity to eighty. Only children of 
this state are now admitted, mostly convalescents from the New Jersey Orthopedic Hospital. 


Above right: Coles' Memorial Home, Route 29, Mountainside, built and endowed by Dr. J. Ackerman 
Coles to provide a summer home for the children of the Newark Orphanage. 
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CLUBS LINKED WITH THE OLDE TOWNE. 


The Westfield Club, built by Henry C. 
Sergeant, in 1892, stood next to the Baptist 
parsonage, on Elm Street. It was the center 
of the town's social life for a generation. 
Dances and public meetings were held in the 
auditorium on the second floor. Pool, billiard, 
card and smoking rooms, on the main floor; 
four bowling alleys -and a shower room, in the 
basement. The building burned down in 1912. 
Frederick Pierson Condit, whose mother was 
a daughter of Isaac Pierson and grand daugh- 
ter of Jesse Clark, was tennis champion. 





Westfield Tennis Club, near the site of the 
arsenal, just off the lane (Chestnut street), on 
the William Pierson farm in Revolutionary 
days. The Club was organized in 1915. E. C. 
Stoddard was the first president. E. R. Merry 
-Jr., his successor, has held the office for seven- 
teen years. The Northern New Jersey Men's 
Singles and Doubles' Championships are held 
here in August; the Anne Cummings’ Mem- 
erial State Championship For Girls, in June. 





Robert A. Fairbairn, of Kimball Avenue, 
life-long resident of Westfield, built the "Fair 
Acres’ track, on the old Charles Marsh Farm, 
in 1900, and trotting races were held here for 
a decade. He has since owned stock farms 
at New Market, N. J. and Winchester, Ky. and 
bred many noted Clydesdale draft horses and 
Thoroughbreds. He is a part owner of Sir 
Gallahad Ill, sire of Gallant Fox. His father, 
Robert M. Fairbairn, was chairman of the town 
committee in the 80's, and led the movement 
which resulted in the consolidation of the- 

road districts under one head. 
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Baltusrol Golf Club 


ON THE GREENS 


"The Bridge’’ — Echo Lake Park 


roll. 


Shackamaxon Golf Club 
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“est We Forget” 
Westfield Boys Killed in the World War 


NELSON S. ARCHIBALD, JR., Private, Battery D., Sth Field Artillery. Served overseas from 
July 30, 1917 to August 24, 1919. At Luneville, Toul, Cantigny, Soissons, Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne. Awarded Silver Star Citation, “for gallantry in action and especially 
meritorious service’. Died at Camp Dix of Meningitis, the day his company was discharged. 
Buried at Fairview. 

GeEorcE E. Brown, Private, U. S. Navy. Enrolled and served at Federal Rendezvous, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Receiving Ship, Philadelphia, Pa.; Naval Air Station, Pauillac, France; June to 
October, 1918. Died of pneumonia and buried at Pauillac. Grave No. 12 in Row 8. 
DoMENICO CaccioLa, Private, Battery F. 33, Field Artillery, June to September, 1918. Died 
of bronchial pneumonia, 1918, at Camp Mead. Buried at Fairview. 

BERNARD T. CAUFIELD, Private andCook. Served in 2nd N. J. Infantry, N. G.; Co. F. 113 
Infantry, Match 1917 to September, 1918. Died of pneumonia at Belford, France. Buried 
in France. 

JoHN RayMonp CLark, Private. Served in Co. F 113th Infantry, 57th Infantry Brigade, and 
Co. K. 114th Infantry, from March 1917 to October 1918. At Alsace; Bois D’Orment; Bois 
Belleau; Meuse-Argonne. Killed in action, Meuse-Argonne. Buried in France. 

T. COLEMAN CLARK. Served; first, in French Ambulance, at Verdun and Pont-A-Mousson; 
Greece and Servia; later, with Fifth Battery, 28th Regiment, Field Artillery, French Army. 
Awarded Croix de Guerre for gallantry in ambulance service. Killed in action. Buried in 
France. 

SALTER STORRS CLARK, JR., Captain. Served in Co. 8 153rd Dep. Brigade; 311th Infantry, 
Co. A. from February to November 1918. At St. Mihiel; Meuse-Argonne. Killed in action 
at Grand Pre. Buried in France. 

HAROLD FREDERICK COWPERTHWAITE, Private. Served with 65th Regiment 42nd Division, 
Supply Co. 165, from March to October 1918. Killed in action, Romange, France. Buried 
at Romange. 

ERNEST F. DUNHAM, Private. Served in Company F, 4th Pioneer Infantry, and Medical 
Replacement Unit No. 24, August to October, 1918. Died of pneumonia, at Brest, France. 
Buried in France. 

Rosert C. HANFOorRD, Sergeant. Served in 8th Co. 153 Dep. Brigade; Co. G., 311th Infantry, 
from February to October 1918. Died of wounds received in action, at Argonne. Buried in 
France. 

NATHANIEL H. Hort, 1st Lieutenant, 318 Infantry. Served from August 1917 to October 
1918. At Meuse-Argonne. Killed in action, Bois de Flays, near Nantillois, France. Buried 
in France; Cemetery C. 230. 

Epwarb Hys.ip, Corporal. Served in Company A. 311th Infantry, February to October 1918. 
At St. Mihiel; Meuse-Argonne. Killed in action. Buried in France. 

Exel THOMAS PALsTEAD, Corporal. Served in Company L., 307th Infantry, New York, from 
October 1917 to October 1918. Killed in action. Buried in France. 

Wa ter Dixts ReEsg, Sergeant. Entered service, February 19, 1918. Company I, 34th Engi- 
neers, June 3rd, 1918; died June 9th, 1918. Buried in Fairview. 

STUART BENTON SAUNDERS. Chief Quartermaster. Trained with Aviation Detachment, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge; other stations, from May 1917 to Sep- 
tember 1918. Served on Receiving Ship, Pensacola, Florida. Killed making hydroplane test, 
Pensacola Bay. 

HENRY CARRINGTON STEVENS. Sergeant. Served in Ambulance Company No. 33. 4th 
Sanitary Train from July 1917 to September 1918. At Aisne-Marne; St. Mihiel; Meuse- 
Argonne; Cuisy. Killed in action at Cuisy, France. Buried in France. 

RAYMOND SMITH Tice. Corporal. Served Co. H. 113th Infantry, 29th Division, October 
1917 to October 1918. Died, in France, of pneumonia caused by gas and shell shock. Buried 
in France. 

MarTIN WALBERG. Private. Served in Company D., 16th Platoon, 8th Battalion, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. Killed in action, Nov. 10, 1917. He was the first Westfield boy to 
make the supreme sacrifice. Buried in France. 
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IN MEMORIAM voretee 


Monuments to the Men of West- 
field who fought in three wars. 
Right—Soldiers Monument and 
"Old One Horn" cannon at 
Fairview Cemetery. 









WUGHT INTHE WAK 
» OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
AT THEY ANG TREE DESC END ANTS 
, PUSHY ENsoY 5 
INGE OF A GOVER 
BY THE PEOPLE 5 





Stone at old Presbyterian Burial 
Ground in honor of the men of 


Westfield who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. 





Graves of Westfield's World War dead at Fairview. 
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PARKS AND OLD MILLS 





Looking across the dam, Mindowaskin Park, 
East Broad Street. 





The water wheel, at Echo Lake Park, near the 
site of the grist and paste board mill which 
Ezra Parkhurst bought from William Darby, in 
1851. His sons, Charles and Aaron, continued 
the business until the turn of the century. 
Henry Baker, grand son of the pioneer, built 
the mill about 1810. There was another mill 
on the Normahiggon, east of the South Spring- 
field Road, called Drake's Mill, built by Enoch 
Miller, son of John Miller, pioneer, in 1780. 
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This house, on Mill Lane, called The Old Home- 
stead, is thought to have been built by Henry 
Baker, about 1800. It was old when William 
Darby sold it to Ezra Parkhurst. His grand 
daughter, Mrs. Robert A. Fowler, inherited the 
pronesty from her mother, Mrs. Susan Caroline 
arkhurst Drake. It was for many years the 
Summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, and is 
now owned by their daughters, the Misses 
Carrie and Elizabeth Fowler. 


The Olde Cowne 
: 1740-1800 


Map prepared by Pearson Greaves. 
Willow Grove addition by Anna L. Littell. 
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East Broad Street. 





The water wheel, at Echo Lake Park, near the 
site of the grist and paste board mill which 
Ezra Parkhurst bought from William Darby, in 
1851. His sons, Charles and Aaron, continued 
the business until the turn of the century. 
Henry Baker, grand son of the pioneer, built 
the mill about 1810. There was another mill 
on the Normahiggon, east of the South Spring- 
field Road, called Drake's Mill, built by Enoch 
Miller, son of John Miller, pioneer, in 1780. 
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This house, on Mill Lane, called The Old Home- 
stead, is thought to have been built by Henry 
Baker, about 1800. It was old when William 
Darby sold it to Ezra Parkhurst. His grand 
daughter, Mrs. Robert A. Fowler, inherited the 


property from her mother, Mrs. Susan Caroline 


arkhurst Drake. It was for many years the 

Summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, and is 

now owned by their daughters, the Misses 
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